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Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime: 


FIRST SOLO IN 
THE FAMILY CAR 


A message from Chrysler Corporation 
to all young men and women who 
will come of driving age this year 


Your state says you're old 
enough to drive. 


You have a driver's license. 


Your dad says you can 
take the car. 


You're on your own—no big 
person to tell you what 

to do, how to do it, 

where to go, how fast 

to go there. 


Turn the key—Put ‘er in 
Drive... Step on the gas 
. «and let her roll. 


What are we waiting for? 


You may have the quickest re- 
flexes in your block and 20-20 vision, 
but if you don’t have 50-50 respect 
for other cars and drivers on the 
road and for the money your dad 
has put into that car you're neither 
old enough nor good enough to 
drive. No matter what that driving 
license says. 


You're starting to drive in an 
age when cars are built stronger, 
handle better and drive safer, but 
even a Sherman tank or an armored 
Brink’s truck can’t stand up against 
some of the dumber drivers and red- 
hot speeds on American roads today. 


The only real chance motorists 
and motoring have for the future is 
that young drivers coming on our 
roads today will be better, safer, 
more responsible drivers than their 
fathers or mothers. 


There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t be. 


As one teenager, recently quoted 
in a newspaper, says, 


“We teenagers are good drivers. 
The only trouble is that because 


When you get the keys to the family car, your dad is putting you in charge of 
probably the biggest single money investment he makes, outside of the house 
you live in. That’s not just four wheels you’re driving—that’s a lot of dough! 


we're so good some of us get too 
sure of ourselves and e too 
many chances.” 


Let’s look at it this way: 
The first time you take out the 
family car on your own, you’re boss 


of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
steel, rubber, aluminum and glass. 


It has everything it takes to get 
you somewhere and back—except 
a brain, 


Don’t forget that’s the most im- 
portant thing about driving—and 
the brain is you. 


One dumb driver can cause an 
accident, but when two dumb drivers 
meet, there isn’t a prayer. You be 
the smart one. 


There are a dozen ways a kid can 
show he’s growing up, but the 
surest way to judge him is “Does 
he drive Grown-Up Style—really 
grown-up?” 


Chrysler Corporation +> 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 


VALIANT «- PLYMOUTH + DODGE DART + DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
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N.S. loves H.V. 


(and says so, with the new snap-on initials by Thom McAn) 


He’s wearing her initials, she’s wearing his. They’ ve both put the news on their shoes 
with the new snap-on initials for Convertibles by Thom McAn. The snap-ons are snappy, 
the Convertibles are elegant, and we warn you—wear them once, and you may have 
prom queens and football heroes following in your footsteps. If you have a sudden 
argument with your girl friend: snap-ons snap on and off like a breeze—and there’s a 
fistful of different initials to choose from! His Convertibles—$8.99. Her Convertibles 
—$3.99. Both come with lucky Roman coins or snap-on initicls of your choice. 
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it wouldn’t have been so hard for the Bard...with an Olympia Precision Portable! 


and no wonder .. . for an Olympia makes short work of any assignment—from a Shakespearean sonnet 
to a term-end thesis—easier, faster, finer! Handsome, compact and sturdy, this magnificent German- 
made portable comes fully-equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids. There’s even 
convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! 
See—test—compare an Olympia before you decide on any other portable. Costs just pennies a day to own. 
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FREE-OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 


A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 
tive type styles and seven handsome color options 
available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 


OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S7 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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POLYESTER e BER’ 


SHIRTS SHOWN: 68% “CACRON POLYESTER FIBER, 307) COTTON. TIE. 100% “OACRON”. 


You'll look like a Letterman in dress and sport shirts containing “Dacron’” polyester fiber. “Dacron” 
makes shirts stay fresh-looking and neat all day long... wash 'n’ wear with little, if any, pressing ever 


...Outwear all-cotton shirts. Be sure your-shirts have the Letterman Look of “Dacron”. 
"Qu Pont’s trademark. Ou Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEmisTRY Ol POND 
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tailors sport and dress shirts shown of “Dacron” and cotton in the newest styles, patterns 
EAGLE BROS. and shades. See them today in the boys’ departments of finer stores everywhere. 





Letters to 


America’s Values—Slipping? 
Dear Editor: 

Allow me to commend you on your 
excellent series, “America’s Values—Are 
They Slipping?” [spring semester 1960] 
I feel they were excellent forums bring- 
ing out many valid points. 

I think, however, that one point could 
have been more strongly stressed: the 
increasing tendency to degrade and 
scoff at intellectualism. 

The iatellectual level of a country de- 
termines to a great degree the condition 
of that country. If America’s intelligent 
youth are turned away from intellectual 
life and thought, the future leadership 
in thought and in action in this country 
will be seriousiy hurt 

[The scorn and abuse of intellectuals 
by so many Americans is morally wrong 
and publicly dangerous—and is a serious 
part of the over-all decline in America’s 
V ilues 

John S. Major 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. § 


Dear Editor 

I think that our 
slipping. I can cite many examples from 
my fellow students. They do not praise 
the humanitarian or the great statesman 

but the man who has a great deal of 
money or a big new car. 

Youth is not the only abuser of Ameri 
can values. Just the other day I heard a 
pair of men telling each other how they 


American values are 


cheated the government out of a few 
dollars in their income tax. They seemed 
proud of their deed 
If these are 
of how younger and older citizens feel 
about American values, then I'm afraid 
ignorance does prey ail in all age groups 
If this isn’t remedied. then our motto 
will not be “In God We Trust”—but “In 
the Fast Buck We 
If our American values fall to the bot 
tom of the heap, this will be 
victory for the Communists 
Gerald Blakley 
Follansbee (W 


representative examples 


Trust.” 


a moral 


Va.) H.S 


Dear Edito 

I think that if Americans spent more 
time figuring out how to earn an honest 
living and k time thinking about how 
to swindle other people, that America 
would not be running such a miserable 
“rat race.” 

People feel that if cheating or accept 


ing payola doesn’t hurt anyone in the 
beginning, then it never will at all. But 
Think of all the record 
companies that put out good records 
that were worth listening to. They never 
got a chance to be hits because the disc 
jockeys wouldn't play them. 

As for rock ‘n’ roll records, I think 
this is also an example of “doing what 
Probably half of 
America’s teen-agers don’t even like rock 
‘n’ roll—but they won't admit it. They're 
afraid they might be called “square” by 
the herd 


this isn't so! 


everyone else does.” 


Patricia Ryan 


Haverhill (Mass.) H. § 


Dear Editor 


Having read your three articles on 
America’s values, and having enjoyed 
them very much, I have arrived at a 
very disturbing conclusion. Because of 
slipping values and corruption, could 
not our nation fall into the hands of 
communism as the Roman Empire fell 
to the northern barbarians when their 
government became corrupt and their 
people lazy? 

We Americans must take heed of our 
slipping morals and values; we must 
not let laziness, on which communism 
thrives, slip into their place! 

Jim Grady 
Cozad (Nebr.) H. § 


Dear Editor 


On the whole I agree with many of 
the criticisms made of America’s values 
but I do disagree with some 
points: For instance, one critic said that 
we teen-agers are becoming physically 
soft because we ride around in cars and 
meet in snack after But 
what about the boys who spend hours 


today, 


bars school. 


the Editor 


after school at the field house working 
out for track? Why are new records 
being set at track meets? Surely’not be 
cause those boys are soft? 

Your articles mentioned living com 
fort. Maybe it is carried too far, but 
doesn't it provide a goal for men and 
women just out of college to work to- 
ward? 

I feel that payola should be mentioned 
also. Just how many people care if cer 
tain people are receiving payola? The 
person who is receiving it should know 
that it is wrong, and should have to 
live with it on his conscience. Do people 
such as Charles Van Doren have to be 
punished out in the open, and have 
their entire lives ruined? 

Rex Grothusen 
Scott City, Kan 


Youth Fitness 
Dear Editor: 


I found your article “America’s Youth 
-Fit or Unfit?” very interesting. 

I must agree that today’s youth as a 
whole are not as physically fit as they 
should be. Certainly our sports records 
have improved, but these don’t repre- 
sent the majority of American youths. 

The people who set records are from 
selected groups of athletes. This is one 
reason why I believe athletics should be 
encouraged in America’s high schools, 
as well as a top physical education pro 
gram. 

Another point brought out in the ar- 
ticle was that people today live longer 
than in 1900. Is this because we are 
getting stronger physically or because 
of improvements in medicine and sci- 
ence? I believe it is the latter. 

Again I would like to say I believe a 
good physical education program and a 
good athletic program would improve 
the situation. 

Willie O. McKusker, Coach 
Hamshire (Texas) School 
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“Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered. Yet we have this consola- 
tion within us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph 
What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly... . It should be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as freedom should not be highly rated.” 


—THOMAS PAINE 
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HEN the American people go to 

the polls November 8 to choose a 
new President, they will not—to the 
surprise of many—be voting for John F. 
Kennedy or Richard M. Nixon! They 
will be voting instead for a group of 
men known as electors. Under the Con- 
stitution the electors have the job of 
actually choosing the President. 

The names of Kennedy and Nixon 
may not even appear on some ballots or 
voting machines. Instead, the ballot for 
President may simply say “Democratic 
elector” or “Republican elector’—with, 
perhaps, Kennedy’s or Nixon’s name in- 
dicated parenthetically. 

Each state is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. This year, with 
100 Senators and 437 Representatives, 
the Electoral College will number 537. 

Under the Constitution, an elector is 


free to vote for anyone he chooses. But 
in practice, all the electors of a state / h El t T | Colle 2 
traditionally vote for the candidate 2 €C O a eee 
nominated by their party's convention. 

The Constitution requires that the 
electoral vote of a state be cast in a A pro and con discussion—Should the Electoral 
block. Thus if more people vote for 
Republican electors in a state than for 


Democratic electors, the Republicans 
vin all that state’s electoral votes. 


Herbior® Washington Mo 


This system was devised at the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787. Its pur- 
pose was to protect the power of the 
individual states and to check against 
vhat the Founding Fathers feared might 
be the excesses of majority rule. The 
system has survived ever since, despite 
more than 100 attempts in Congress to 
reform or abolish it. 

Once again. in the heat of a Presi- 
dential campaign, the Electoral College 
is under attack. Critics charge that it is 
unfair, outdated, and undemocratic. 
They demand that it be abolished and 
the President elected: directly by the 
people. 

Defenders reply that it has served 
our nation well and should be retained 

Still others would like: to keep the 
electoral system, but reform it so that 
1 state’s electoral votes could be divided 
up proportionately. Here are arguments Journal 


' 
on three sides of this issue 


“Th (ecm 
\; ‘, | 2 Forum i oe | 
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ABOLISH! 











1. The Electoral College has given 
our nation minority Presidents—and can 
do so again! 


Three times in our history the Elec- 
toral College has given us Presidents 
who actually received fewer popular 
votes than their opponents! 


> 1. In 1824 Andrew Jackson was the 
clear, popular-vote choice of the people 
polling half again as many votes as his 
John Quincy 
House of 


Representatives when the electoral sys- 


nearest opponent. Yet 


Adams was elected by the 
tem failed to give any of the candidates 
it majority 


> 2. In 1876 Samuel Tilden outpolled 
Rutherford B. Hayes by 
to be an overwhelming 250,000 votes 
Yet a dispute within the Electoral Col- 
lege threw the decision into the lap of 
and Hayes ended 
up with 185 electoral votes against 184 
for Tilden 


> 3. In 1588 
Benjamin Harrison by 


what seemed 


i joint commussion 


Cleveland led 
96.000 


Grover 


votes 


yet Harrison carried off an electoral 
majority. 

Such results are a deliberate flouting 
of majority rule and have no place in 
our democratic system. All other elec- 
tive Federal officers, including Senators 
and Representatives, are chosen by pop- 
ular vote through direct elections. So 
should the President and Vice-President! 
* 2. The Electoral College deprives mil- 
lions of persons of meaningful votes 
without their being aware of it. 


What about the millions of Americans 
who vote on the losing side in eac h state 
and, because of “winner-take-all” 
system, have no effect on the result? 

Consider, for example, that in the 
last Presidential] election, in 1956, mil 
lions of votes—nearly 2,500,000 in New 
York, 2,400,000 in California, almost 
2,000,000 in Pennsylvania, and 1,300,- 
000 in Michigan—were almost complete- 
ly inconsequential for this 
whereas a fraction of that 
other states helped put the winner over! 

If the President were elected directly 
by all voters, 
states in which individual voters happen 
to live, these millions of votes would 


our 


reason, 


number in 


without regard to the 


Time for a Change? 


College System for choosing a U. S. President be ab 
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1. The Electoral College prudently 
preserves the two-party system, corner- 
stone of ovr democratic way. 


The strength of our syster of govern- 
ment lies in the checks and balances 
between state and Federal governments 

backed up by the two-party system 
[he Electoral College strengthens both 

Minor parties are given little chance 
They win 
enough electoral votes to make much 


to confuse voters rarely 
lifferenc ¢ in the final results 

Take the 1948 election as an exam 
ple Harry S. Truman won the election 
even though the Democratic party was 
split three ways, with Strom Thurmond 
running on the States’ Rights ticket and 
Henry A. Wallace running under the 
Progressive label. Each of these splin- 
ter parties collected over 1,100,000 
votes. Yet the States’ Rights party col- 
lected just 39 electoral votes. The three- 
way split thus had little real influence 
on the final election results—and the 
Democratic party was able to patch up 
its splits before the next election 


Our electoral system thus gives us 
stability in politics—instead of a group 
of feuding splinter parties which would 
have to govern by uneasy coalitions. 

Our two-party system is the envy of 
multi-party nations all over the world. 
They know from sad experience what 
happens when their coalitions collapse 
and their nation is paralyzed by multi- 
party crises. The door is open for dic- 
tator “saviors” to move in and take over 

When parties have to fight for elec- 
toral votes, the continued health of the 
two-party system is assured 


2. The electoral system has worked 
well for 171 years 


America has prospered and our sys- 
tem of government has grown strong 
under the electoral system. When the 
Founding Fathers set up the Electoral 
College, they decided to 
place one intermediate step between 
the people and the President—to pro- 
vide a check against the possible abuses 
of majority rule, 

Despite some criticism to the con- 
trary, the system has worked well. One 
might suppose that with each state 

(Continued on page 40. column 1) 


purposely 
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count as part of a nation-wide total of 
popular votes. 


3. The Electoral College distorts elec- 
tion results. 


While the popular vote may be very 
close, the electoral vote may look like 
a landslide. The 1948 election, for ex 
ample, was so close that 30,000 votes 
cast the other way in certain states 
could have elected Dewey as President 
But on the electoral board the result was 
Truman 303, Dewey 189. 

More recently, in 1956, Adlai Steven 
son polled 26,000,000 votes compared 
to 35,000,000 votes for President Eisen- 
hower, Yet the electoral tally indicated 
an even more lopsided 457 for Eisen- 
hower and 74 for Stevenson. 

When the Union was a collection of 
feuding states, the Electoral College 
may have made sense. But times have 
changed. According to former Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York: 

“The press and television have made 
the U. S. one community. The 
President is the only officer who repre 
sents all the people of the country 
Direct election of a President is the onl) 
democratic way.” 





REFORM! 











1. Proportional voting would provide 
for popular elections within the Federal 
system. 


By and large the Electoral College is 
a good thing. It has worked reasonably 
well in our history, and has given us 
many good Presidents. But like many 
other laws which date back to the 18th 
century, it needs to be changed to better 
fit modern conditions. 

We should, therefore, keep the Elec 
toral College, but reform it by splitting 
the electoral vote among the candidates 
in proportion to the number of popula: 
votes they receive. 

For example, if candidate John Jones 
receives 43 per cent of the state’s popu 
lar vote, he should receive 43 per cent 
of that state’s electoral votes. (Under 
the present system he would get none.) 

Such a reform would preserve the 
Federal system and the integrity of the 
states—but at the same time allow for 
a greater popular role in the choice of 
President. 

(Continued on page 40, column 2) 





P panties DEBATE THE CAMPAIGN Issges OF 196 
0 


HENOCRATS 


HERE is no economy in slicing defense outlays to stay 
within limits predetermined by budget-balancing con 
siderations. Such unrealistic planning in this time of Cold 
War crisis simply invites serious deficiencies in our defense 
system, and these have occurred. As a result, the -nation 
must now make a massive effort to catch up 
Owing to inflationary conditions, and to the need for 
rash efforts, we are put to heavy extra sts in the race 
to eliminate defense gaps 
Meanwhile, the hazards under which we live daily are 


heightened by the slippage in our relative military strength 


} 
This is the painful lesson our people have been learning 
over the last seven and on half vears, during which the 
Republican Administration has permitted our military 
power to decline relative to that of the Russians, the Chi 
ese Communists, and their satellites 

That our position 
declined since 1953 is not a partisan election-year charge 
It is a fact persistently admitted by high officials of the 
Republican Administration itself. 


Before Congressional committees, they have testified that 


of pre-eminent power in the world has 


the Communists will have a dangerous lead in interconti- 
nental missiles through 1963—and the Republican Admin- 
istration has no plan to catch up 
They have admitted that the Soviet Union leads in the 
space race and that they have no plans to catch up. 
They have also admitted that conventional military forces, 
n which we depend for defense in any non-nuclear war, 
have been dangerously slashed for reasons of “economy” 
and they have no plans to reverse this trend 
Republican campaign orators have been making the task 
f remedying these deficiencies more difficult by misrepre- 
senting all criticism of Administration defense policies and 
programs as an effort to downgrade America. That is, of 
urse, $ mph an effort to silence criticism 
Theirs is a curious position, indeed, in view of the fact 
that one of the principal witnesses against Administration 
defense provisions is the Republican Governor of New 
York, Nels 
light of the fact that the Republican nominee for President 


d th 


he Re public an platform have now admitted that some- 


thing more needs to be done quickly to strengthen our 


Rockefeller. It is a strange contradiction in 


defense system 

For our daily security against surprise attack, there must 
be no muffling of public debate on this vital question. 

Since 1953, Democrats have sought earnestly to alert 
the nation to the danger which comes from reckless de- 
fense cuts. Democrats have led in efforts to keep our de- 
fense planning and building abreast of the revolutionary 
changes in this age of nuclear power, missiles, and jets. 
4 first order of business of a Democratic Administration will 
be comprehensive action to restore our national strength. 





Eprror’s Nere: At our invitation, 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have agreed to participate in 
a series of weekly debates on the 
major issues of the 1960 campaign. 
The national committee of each party 
has been given equal space to pre- 
sent its views and arguments. Stu- 
dents and teachers may thus learn 
party positions on major issues, as 
well as how politicians employ the 
arts of persuasion for their cause. 


—Issue No. 2: NATIONAL DEFENSE 


REPUBLICANS 


HE Number One imperative in Government policy to- 

day is national security. Without a strong national de 

fense, all other values—material and spiritual—could be Jost 

We have entered a period which is unique in history in 

that we are neither at war nor at peace. We must keep our 

selves on what has been called a “plateau of preparedness.” 
This new situation implies several strategic imperatives 


e A nuclear retaliatory power so strong that no potential 
enemy dares strike first 


e Highly mobile 


limited-war” forces 


e An announced polic y of resisting aggression at any time 
and place it may occur—and the will to stand on that polic y 


During the last seven years, the United States has forged 
the strongest military power in history. In 1953, the new 
Administration ended the Korean War. Then for the first 
time, a stable, high-level, balanced national defense posture 
was created in contrast with the perilous peaks-and-valleys 
approach which had seen complete demobilization after 
World War Il followed by a hasty build-up when the 
Korean crisis broke 

Modern missiles became a key element in our defense 
network for the first time. Until 1953, yearly expenditures 
on long-range ballistic missile programs never reached as 
much as $1,000,000. Since then, these programs have ad- 
vanced with impressive speed. Today, we spend 10 times 
as much each day as we spent in the entire fiscal year 1952! 

A truly mutual security has been built with far-flung alli 
ances throughout the world, cemented by treaties which 
give legal voice to our common interest in defending free 
dom. Our military forces have achieved the high degree of 
mobility needed to meet, together with our allies, potential 
“brush-fire” wars anywhere in the world 

The strong defense system built since the Korean armis 
tice has faced partisan attack. The 1960 Democratic plat 
form charges that “our military power has steadily de 
clined.” Partisan critics belabor a so-called “missile gap 

Yet any sober appraisal of relative military strength shows 
that we are incomparably the strongest nation on earth 
Russian military might has been concentrated in heavy 
reliance on the spectacular intercontinental ballistic missile 
In every other important aspect of military power, the U.S 
is vastly superior. Our missile development is moving ahead 
fast now, after the jong starvation years of 1946-52. 

Partisan criticism of our present balanced defense pos- 
ture reflects a failure to understand the totality of the Sino- 
Soviet challenge. In a world where both camps—and more 
than two nations—possess the absolute power of nuclear 
destruction, “more and more” missile power is a goal which 
fails to serve the true requirements of national security. It 
is the full range of the military challenge which defense 
policy since 1953 has served. 
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Compact cars accounted 
for six per cent 

of U.S. auto production 

im 1958. Next year they ll 
account for 50 per cent! 


What's behind the trend? 


Yul 


And Now There Are Ten 


)R the past five years, American au 
come manufacturers have been 
plagued and befuddled by a curious 
kind of revolution. It has been a revolt 
*~ the “ants” against the “dinosaurs ’— 
or, in more formal terminology, small 
‘compact” cars vs. the larger “standard 
models 

The revolution is far from over. But 
from the way it’s proceeding in 1960, 
the “ant” least to 
the “dinosaur’s” 


destined at 
popularity tor 


seeins 
share 
the immediate future. And eventually, 
“ants” overrun the 


say some, the may 


car market and shove the weighty 
dinosaurs” into the minority 

Some people trace the roots of the 
revolution back to the days right after 
World War II when war-surplus Jeeps 
(and their more refined civilian sisters 
the Jeepsters) became popular on farms 
or as suburban “second cars.” 

But the real breakthrough in “com- 
pacts” as we know them today came in 
the mid-1950’'s American Motors 
Rambler. 

In five 1954 to 1959 
Rambler jumped from near the bottom 
of the list to fifth place in total U. S. 
auto sales. 

Today there are six “compacts” which 
account for about 30 per cent of total 
1960 auto sales. They are: the Rambler, 
the Chevrolet (General Motors) Corvair, 
Chrysler Corporation’s Valiant, Ford 
Motor Company's Falcon and Comet, 


with 


years, from 


and the Lark, made by Studebake: 
Packard 

The “compacts” sell in the neighbo: 
hood of $2,000—depending on the ex 
tra accessories desired by the individual 
buyer. This price averages $250 below 
that of a standard-size Plymouth, Ford 
or Chevrolet. The “compacts” are also 
from two .o two-and-a-half feet shorter 
than those three. 

Car-makers estimate that the public's 
appetite for economy—in original cost 
and maintenance—will continue to ex 
pand. To feed this hunger, four new 
“compacts” are being added to the 1961 
auto lines. These are: 
> The Lancer, made by Dodge division 
of Chrysler Corporation. It will be sim- 
ilar in style to the Valiant. Its body is 
six inches longer and will contain many 
luxury “extras” that will make it cost 
bit more 
> The Tempest, made by the Pontiac 
division of General Motors. It will have 
the first four-cylinder engine manufac- 
tured for an American car since the 
Henry J., a car that went out of pro- 
duction in 1953. The Tempest will look 
a little like Chevrolet’s Corvair, but 
it will be longer and wider, hence high- 
er priced. 
> The F-85, designed as a scaled-down 
version of General Motors’ standard 
size 1961 Oldsmobile. It is to have a 
lightweight aluminum V-8 engine. 
> The Special, another “junior version” 





OVER-ALL LENGTHS 


OF 


1960 CARS 


of a bigger car, this time the General 
Motors’ Buick. The Special will have the 
same engine as the F-85. 

Auto business forecasters estimate 
that 50 per cent of American-made cars 
sold in 1961 will be “compacts.” George 
Romney, President of American Motors, 
looks ahead to an even higher percent- 
age by 1963 when, he believes, “com- 
pacts” will make up about 75 per cent 
of total U. S. auto sales. 


Six years ago, in contrast, the sale 
of small cars was but a fragment of the 
total U. S. sales picture. Then the re- 
volution came. Why? 

Some business analysts say that many 
people simply got fed up with the ris- 
ing cost of buying and maintaining an 
automobile. As new models got longer 
(and harder to park), wider (barely fit- 
ting the average garage), and more ex- 
pensive, auto sales began to drop. In 
1956, for example, auto sales were 
down a significant 2,000,000 units from 
the 1955 high of 7,200,000. Something 
was clearly wrong. 

Some car manufacturers at first be- 
lieved that the public’s demand for cars, 
on the rise since auto production re- 
sumed after World War II, had finally 
been met by adequate supply. Further- 
more, some boasted, improved auto en 
gineering had made it unnecessary for 
motorists to buy new cars so often. But 
this explanation was incomplete. It 
ignored an important new factor: the 
foreign car. 

In the years following the auto in 
dustry’s peak year of 1955, the number 


of foreign cars sold in the U. S. grew 


tremendously—from less than one per 
cent in 1954 to 10 per cent in 1959 
Many of these imports were high-priced 


luxury and sports models, but most of 
them were sinall, “economy cars’ —like 
France's Renault, West Germany's 
Volkswagen, Italy's Fiat, Britain's Hill 
Tian 

The swelling popularity of the small, 
economy imports did not at first change 
the course of production of Detroit's 
Big Three—General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler. They continued to turn out 
larger-scaled, chrome-laden models that, 
year after year, were longer, wider and 
lower, than their predecessors. 

When Rambler sales began to soar 
higher and higher, the Big Three grew 
increasingly uneasy. Even the introduc 
tion of a direct competitor to the Ram 
bler, Studebaker-Packard’s Lark, did 
not stop Rambler gains. Both Rambler 
and the Lark boomed 

As the public demand for small cars 
grew, the Big Three prepared to enter 
the small-car field last fall. They chose 
to call their new models “compacts’ 
because the cars are not as small as 


the Volkswagen or Renault, but are 
more compact than what had been the 
American norm. 

The Big Three made the plunge with 
a nationwide advertising campaign 
leading the way. Result: Tlie sale of 
1960 “compacts” has more than doubled 
that of the 59s. Ford’s Falcon has led 
the field, topping Rambler sales by a 
wide margin and going on record as the 
most successful new car in auto history. 
Demand for this car has been so great 
that some factory facilities for standard- 
size Fords were finally given over to the 
production of Falcons. 

As the four new “compacts” are be- 
ing readied to compete in the 196] 
market, the “older” six are getting at 
least a minor “face-lift.” Each will also 
undergo some mechanical improve- 
ments to give it greater power without 
sacrificing fuel economy. 

How will the new “compacts” differ 
from their forerunners? First they will 
be five to 10 inches longer. Some of 
them will be as much as five inches 
wider. They will be more powerful, 
more luxurious, and, consequently, a 
little more expensive 

To meet increasing competition from 
U. S. “compacts,” foreign car manu 
facturers have begun to alter their 
models, too. For example, the 1961 
Volkswagen (while keeping its present 
exterior appearance) will up its horse 
power from 36 to 40 units, will increase 
its luggage space by 65 per cent, among 


refinements 


M:, ANWHILE U. S.-made “stand 


urd” models are getting smaller! The 
length of the Big Three popular-priced 
irs (Plymouth, Ford, Chevrolet) is be 
ing trimmed about five inches in 1961 
models. Higher-priced cars may be 12 
to 16 inches shorter. One reason: by 
using less sheet metal, manufacturers 
may be able to avoid raising prices 
Settlement of last year's lengthy steel 
strike gave higher wages to most steel! 
workers and brought about a gradual 
increase in the industrial price of steel 

Another reason: to keep the sale of 
‘standards” from falling off too sharply 
from “compact” competition, Detroit 
designers are incorporating many of the 
features of the “compacts” into the 
Thus the emphasis in 1961 


will be on simplicity—smooth curves 


‘standards 


instead of points, compactness instead 
of bulk, economy instead of flash 

The success story of the “compacts” 
seems to indicate that an increasing 
number of U.S. automobile buyers want 
economy and maneuverability. Fuel 
costs are rising in many regions. High 
ways are becoming more and more traf 
fic-choked. Parking space is at a pre 


Continued on page 37 
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From Flivver 
to Hardtop 


C AR owners have traveled a 
sometimes rough road since the U. S. 
automobile industry sprang to life 
more than 60 . . 

In 18953 
after Charl 
the first p 


automobile 


‘TWO ears 
Duryea built 
ine-powered 


§ policemen 


4 all 


® 


at night should send up 
mile, then wait ten mir 

roads to clear. 

> If a horse is unwilling to pass an 
sutomobile on the road, the driver of 
the car should take his machine apart 
is QU kly as possible and then hide 
the pieces in nearby bushes 
statistics indicating 
followed this ad 


There are no 


how many drivers 
vice 
By 1900 


4000 car 


when there were some 
owners in the country 
many cities 


admitted that the automobile might 


though by no means all 
be here to stay. Some towns hiked 
J 

speed limits from two miles per hour 

to 10 or even 15 miles per hour! 
“Walkers, 

put in eternal jeopardy!” warned one 

pedestrian—who may have been more 


your lives have been 


prophetic than we'd like to admit. 


In the first decade of this century, 


many people eyed car owners with 
suspicion. The grandmother 


a uncertain proposi- 
tion, too. Many country roads were 
merely mud ruts. Highway maps 








were non-existent because there were 
few highways. Gas stations were rare; 
spare parts even rarer. Thus, a man 
setting out on a journey of several 
hundred miles was often given a tear- 
ful farewell by family and friends. 
There was no telling when he might 
get back 

Bolder spirits, however, saw a 
hance for great adventure in the 

omobile. One daredevil named 

rney Oldfield thrilled racing fans 
y speeding along at a mile-a-minute 

In 1903 one daring driver made 
the first transcontinental trip by car 
Elapsed time: 63 days 

A round-the-world New 
Paris auto race, by way 
Siberia Eastern_ 


York to 
and 


ried the competing & 
Pacific.) It took th@ 
112 driving days t 
epic journey 


B. I 1908 was also the year when 


cars ceased to be the plaything of 
the rich and the bold. In that year 
the first Model 7 
chugged out of Henry Ford's factory 
It cost $950 and was a best seller 
By perfecting his assembly line tech- 
niques, Ford was able to slash costs 


ice of the Model T 


mass-produced 


electric self-starter in 1911. The rear 
view mirror became a fixture. 





Donahey, Cleveland Pisin Desler 


Women drivers began to appear 
on the roads with increasing fre- 
quency. Driving had donned the 
clothes of family respectability. 

The automobile craze picked up 
momentum. Everybody wanted a car. 
By 1917, the year the U. S. entered 
World War I, automobile production 
had soared close to the 2,000,000 
mark. 

A new phenomenon—the traffic jam 
—began to hound American cities. 
In those days there were few traffic 


pf ithe automobile 
t hronized 
Roar 


aor 
Ve, ale 


" r 4 
ile ufactiirers. 
geles 6 bi® new 
peaks almost yea Whrysler 
reached an astoniStiig r horse- 
power peak—112—a Sing it as 
“America’s most powerful car.” 

By 1929 the industry was turning 
out cars at a better than 4,000,000 a 
year clip. There were more than 200 
models to choose from. Detroit 
looked to another golden decade in 
the Thirties, 

But the bottom fell out of the 
market on the morning of October 
29, 1929-—the day the Great Depres- 
sion began. Suddenly, few people 
could afford new cars. Yet, such a 
necessity t motor vehicle be- 

e did everything pos- 

to their old ones. 
bis city a relief commit- 
inst giving food hand- 
© people who had cars. The 
committee reasoned that if people 
could afford cars, they could afford 

(Continued on page 30) 











Only 100 miles from the U. 


the revolutionary regime of Fidel Castro 
is moving closer and closer 


to the Communist bloc of nations 


5. 








Kenear Clty Star 


Red Beachhead at Our Doorstep? 


E are friends of the Soviet Union 

and of the Chinese People’s Re- 

public [Communist China],” shouted 

bearded Cuban leader Fidel Castro a 

few weeks ago. No longer, he vowed, 

will Cuba follow the U. S.—“which is 

the enemy of the progress of humanity.” 

Thousands of Cubans chanted in de- 

lighted approval: “Fidel, give it to the 
Americans hard!” 

They roared enthusiastically 
si! Yankis no!” 

Castro's latest outburst exploded after 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) met in Costa Rica to discuss 
hemispheric problems— among them 
U. S.-Cuban relations and Communist 
penetration into Latin America. (The 
OAS, organized in 1948, is composed 
of all 20 Latin American countries plus 
the U. S. Its aim: to provide for collec- 
tive self defense and peaceful settle- 


“Cuba 


ment of controversies in the hemisphere.) 

At the OAS meeting, U. S. Secretary 
of State Christian Herter launched a 
blistering attack on the Castro govern- 
ment. It is, he said, leaning “in the 
Communist direction.” He warned that 
“the installation of a Communist re- 
gime in any American republic would 
automatically involve the loss of that 
country’s independence.” 

Secretary Herter pointed to these 
signs of increasing Communist influence 
in Cuba 
> Last February the Soviet Union 
agreed to buy 1,000,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar annually for the next five years. 
The Soviet Union also gave Cuba 
$100,000,000 worth of credit to buy 
machinery and even entire factories to 
be set up by the Soviets in Cuba. Hun- 
dreds of Communist technicians now 
live in fashionable hotels in Havana 


(Cuba's capital) and other cities. They 
hold down many key jobs in the Cuban 
economy. 

> Communist China has agreed to buy 
500,000 tons of Cuban sugar each year 
for the next five years. Cuban trade 
missions have visited many nations in 
the Communist bloc to negotiate stil! 
other commercial deals. 

> At present, most of Cuba's oil comes 
from the Soviet Union and Rumania, 
a Soviet East European satellite 

The Cuban government, 
sees no reason why it cannot do busi 
ness with whomever it chooses. Castro 
has often stated he intends to rid Cuba 
of its economic dependence on the U.S 
And if it means negotiating with the 
Communists to do so, he is all for it. 

Castro says he is not a Communist 
But he has packed his government with 
men who are known to be sympathetic 
to many Communist ideas. Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, for instance, who is 
called the brains of the regime, has 
said: “The Communist philosophy is 
closest to me.” 

Raul! Castro, Fidel’s brother and chief 
of Cuba's armed forces, has flatly as 
serted that the Soviet Union is the true 
friend of Cuba, while the U.S. is its 
mortal enemy. When Fidel Castro be- 
came il] this summer and was ordered 
to bed by his doctors, Raul became 
acting head of the government. 

President Eisenhower has warned 
Cuba that this country could never 
condone a regime imposed by interna- 


how ever 





tional communism in this hemisphere. 
He said the U.S. would act in accord- 
ance with the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 
“alien domination” or 
interference by a foreign power in 
(The Monroe Doctrine, 
first enunciated by President James 
Monroe in a message to Congress of 
December 2, 1823, warned the states 
of Continental Europe not to attempt 
to intervene in the affairs of the inde- 
pendent states of the New World.) 
Cuban retorted that the 
Monroe Doctrine was dead—a relic of 
a bygone century. Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, at a Moscow press 
conference, agreed. Khrushchev de- 
clared that Russia has as much right 
to keep the U.S. out of Europe as the 
U.S. has in keeping anyone else out of 
Latin America. Khrushchev 
had in mind U.S 
Western European nations ringing the 
Soviet last week's 
article on the Cold War). 
Khrushchev step further. He 


promised that “Soviet artillerymen can 
" 


to oppose any 


Latin America 


officials 


obviously 
bases in friendly 


Union (see major 


went ; 
support the Cuban people with rocket 
fire should the aggressive forces in the 
U.S. dare to start 
Cuba.” 

At last month's OAS meeting, the 
U.S. denounced the Soviet rocket threat 
and assured our Latin American neigh- 
that the U.S 
designs toward Cuba or anyone else 
The U.S 
urging Cuba to support the OAS and 
not to look to the Soviet bloc for further 
aid. The of Latin 
foreign however, 
erally 
Castro too 


intervention against 


bors had no aggressive 


then introduced a resolution 


American 
were gen- 
Fidel 
spoke pn- 
appeal 
in their own countries 


maypority 
ministers, 
to slap down 
They 


popular 


reluctant 
harshly. 
vately of Castro's 
among groups 
They feared a harsh anti-Castro resolu- 
tion might jeopardize their own govern 
ments at home 


Cuba's economic ‘czar,’ Antonio Nunez Jimenez (right), head- 
ed mission to Moscow in June to discuss trade and other prob- 
lems with Soviet trade chief Anastas Mikoyan (left). Jimenez 
is chief of Cuba's National Institute of Agrarian Reform. 


. 


Instead, a compromise resolution was 
accepted. It condemned the threats of 
the Soviet Union, but did not mention 
Cuba specifically. But Castro inter- 
preted it as an attack on him and re- 
affirmed his acceptance of Soviet rocket 
support 


—_— beneath these verbal fire- 
works lies the shattered remains of 
once-cordial U.S.-Cuban relations. “Ag- 
gressors! Butchers! Imperialists!” These 
are some of the names now hurled at 
the U.S, by Cuban leaders 

Why did once-friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries sour? The story 
goes back to January 1, 1959. On that 
day Fidel Castro swept triumphantly 
into Havana tough two-year 
guerrilla war against the Cuban dicta- 
tor Fulgencio Batista. 

Most Americans reacted favorably to 
Castro's victory. They hoped his prom- 
ised reforms would bring democracy 
and a higher standard of living to Cuba. 

Castro swore to abolish all the rem- 
nants of the Batista dictatorship. He 
promised to erase rampant government 


after a 


corruption, to raise wages, cut prices, 
and eliminate the festering slums that 
nestled near the luxury hotels that the 
tourists knew. He also promised to di- 
vide the large estates owned by a few 
wealthy landowners among the thou- 
sands of poor tenant farmers. 

Castro brought many of Batista’s sup- 
porters to trial. Some were tried in huge 
arenas packed with Cubans screaming 
“To the firing squad with them!” In all, 
about 550 were shot in the first months 
after Castro took power. 

Many U.S. citizens began to criticize 
the apparently “trigger-happy” new 
regime and the circus-like atmosphere 
of the trials. This angered Castro. Why, 
he said, hadn't Americans been as crit- 
ical of the atrocities committed by 


Sorfoto 


Another Cuban mission to M 
Raul Castro, Minister of Cuba’s Armed Forces and brother of 
Fidel Castro. Raul (in dark uniform) is shown touring the 
Kremlin. He also visited Red satellites in Eastern Europe. 
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Batista against thousands of Cubans? 
Castro also pointed out that many 
Batista officials had lived royally off 
the profits of Havana gambling casinos, 
many of them owned by American 
gangsters. Castro closed the casinos. 

As the months passed, Castro became 
increasingly bitter toward the U.S. He 
would storm into Havana's television 
station at any hour of the day or night 
and angrily declare that the U.S. was 
secretly helping his enemies (see cover 
photos). Sometimes Castro’s TV talka- 
thons lasted four or five hours. 

When a ship loaded with arms blew 
up in Havana harbor last spring, Castro 
promptly went on TV to accuse the 
U.S. of sabotage—though he admitted 
he had no proof. Later, when planes 
piloted by anti-Castro Cubans (who 
had fled into exile in Florida) bombed 
Cuban sugar cane fields, Castro 
marched to the TV studios to charge 
that the planes took off from Florida 
with the knowledge of the U.S. govern- 
ment. Washington ‘emphatically denied 
the charges. It even tightened security 
regulations on all private plane flights 
from Florida to prevent a recurrence 


‘ion Castro government sought in- 
creasingly to convince its citizens that 
the U.S. their enemy. School 
youngsters were made to listen to aunti- 
U.S. lectures. The government began 
seizing U.S. property in Cuba. Castro 
said he would pay for all seized prop 
erty with interest-bearing bonds. No- 
body has yet seen any such bonds (see 
economics feature, pp. 18-20). 

As Cuban-U.S. relations worsened 
last spring, many in the U.S. thought 
we should retaliate in some way. How? 
By slashing the large amount of sugar 
the U.S. buys yearly from Cuba. At 
that time, President Eisenhower dis- 
agreed. He hoped patience would con- 


was 


Sovfoto 


in July by 


hk dal 
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vince Cuba of our friendly intentions. 

This past summer, however, the 
whole controversy boiled over. Three 
oil refineries, two owned by U.S. com- 
panies and one by the British, were 
ordered by Castro to process shipments 
of Soviet crude oil. They refused. 
Castro promptly seized the refineries. 

By now official U.S. patience had 
worn thin. Congress quickly passed an 
act enabling the President to cancel 
the unshipped portion of Cuba’s 1960 


‘sugar quota to the U.S. This amounted 


to some 700,000 tons. 

Cuba's banking chief Che Guevara 
declared that Cuba was at last freed 
from U.S. “economic enslavement.” So- 
viet Russia and Red China, he said, 
would take all the sugar Cuba could not 
sell to the U.S. 

But most observers noted that the 
Communists would pay world market 
prices for the sugar—about three cents 
per pound. The U.S. had been paying 





five to six cents per pound. The differ- 
ence amounts to millions of dollars and 
seems likely to hurt the Cuban econ- 


omy. 

Some others thought that, ite the 
provocation, it was not fair for the U.S. 
to take such strong economic reprisals 
against a small country with limited 
economic resources. Cuba's national in- 
come in 1959 was $2,700,000,000—less 
than U.S. citizens spend on cosmetics 
each year. 

The Communist press and radio 
throughout the world echoed Castro's 
cry of economic aggression. Cuban 
Foreign Minister Raul Roa complained 
before the Security Council of the 
United Nations of “repeated threats, 
harassments, intrigues, reprisals, and 
aggressive acts” by the U.S. Our gov- 
ernment, in turn, charged that Cuban 
lies, slanders, and distortions were be- 
hind the rising tension in the hemi- 
sphere. 

The U.N. Security Council voted to 
refer the controversy to the OAS, Now 
that the OAS has acted by condemning 
Soviet rocket threats—and Cuba has re- 
acted by publicly scorning the OAS 
resolution—most observers predict new 
lows in U.S.-Cuban relations. 

In fact, soon after the OAS passed 
its resolution, Fidel Castro defiantly 
announced that Cuba would grant 
diplomatic recognition to Red China. 
It thus became the first nation in the 
Western hemisphere to do so. Castro 
also hinted that he might break a 1903 
agreement by which the U.S. maintains 
a naval) base at Guantanamo. He did 
announce that he was canceling a 1947 
mutual defense pact with the U.S.—in 
fact, dramatically ripping a copy of the 
treaty to shreds before a cheering 
crowd of 300,000. 


Waar has Castro done on the home 
front to win such cheering approval for 
so extreme a policy on the international 
front? 

Soon after coming to power Castro 
said: “100,000 small farmers live and 


die on land that is not theirs. More 
than 500,000 farm laborers inhabit mis- 
erable shacks, work four months during 
the sugar cane harvest, and starve the 
other months.” Castro vowed? to end 
these conditions. 

Landholdings were reduced to a 
maximum of 1,000 acres per person. 
Each of Cuba’s 690,000 landless farm- 


‘ers was to receive 67 acres, for which 


he would pay the government a modest 
price. 

Thousands of farmers now ow:: these 
67-acre plots. But many more thou- 
sands work on farms run by the Na- 
tional] Institute of Agrarian Reform 
(INRA), a government agency charged 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Top Men in Havana 


Rou! Castro, chief of armed forces, addresses anti-U. $. rally 


HE business of 

is often buried in of red 
tape. But Cubas Big Three—Premiet 
Fidel Castro, 34; his brother Raul, 30, 
and Ernesto Guevara, 32, an Argentine- 
born physician turned soldier—don't put 
much stock in paperwork. 

“Paper! Papers! Papers!” shouted a 
Cuban official “Our leaders 
have no time for papers!” 

Fidel Castro has been known to visit 
a rural district in need of a new school 
dash off a check for 2,000,000 
pesos on the spot. His working hours 
are also Fidel regularly 
calls cabinet meetings for 2 a.m. He 
makes a habit of signing important bills 
around 4 a.m. 

Cuban 


most governments 


masses 


recently. 


~and 


unorthodox 


banknotes, too, set a new 
mark for informality. On them appears 
the scrawled nickname of ‘the all-pow- 
erful president of Cuba's National Bank, 
Ernesto Che (pronouneed 
Chay and meaning “hey, you” in Span- 
sh) 

Guevara, who is Fidel’s closest ad- 
visor, is probably the world’s most un- 


Guevara 


usual looking banker. Disdaining busi 
ness suits, he prefers to show up at his 
office wearing a sloppy green battle- 
tunic, paratrooper 
black beret 

The younger Castro, Raul, is reported 
to be the most hot-headed 
and violently anti-American of the 
group. As Fidel told a U. S. reporter 
several months ago: “If you think I'm 
radical, wait till little 
brother!” 

Some reporters say that Raul’s politi- 
cal mentor is his wife Vilma, 31. The 
daughter of a distillery official, “Vilma 
studied chemical engineering at Massa- 


jump boots, and a 


impetuous, 


you see my 
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Wide World 


chusetts Institute of Technology before 
joining the Cuban rebels. Using the 
nom de guerre (war nickname) De- 
borah, she soon became chief of the 
rebels’ underground in Oriente prov- 
ince. 

Raul, Fidel, and Che share an im- 
patience to get everything done fast. 
“If they could,” say some Cubans, 
“they would work 25 hours a day.” 
Many say it was this furious pace that 
felled Fidel with nervous exhaustion 
this past summer 


Micais boundless energy has been 
in evidence ever since his days as a 
law student at the University of Ha- 
vana. There he joined a group of stu- 
dents who were bitterly opposed to 
Batista’s dictatorship. Castro became 
impatient with their talk, talk, talk. He 
wanted action. 

On July 26, 1953, both Fidel and 
Raul took part in a desperate attack 
on Batista army barracks in the town 
of Santiago de Cuba. The attack failed 
The young men who survived were im- 
prisoned, then freed a year later under 
a Batista amnesty. 

The Castro brothers left Cuba for 
Miami and New York. Eventually they 
drifted to Mexico. There, Fidel began 
to train a band of young Cubans who 
opposed Batista. A new recruit: Che 
Guevara, whom Castro thought a bet 
ter soldier than doctor. 

Guevara, who left Argentina because 
he opposed the dictatorship of ew 
Peron, had worked as a minor official 
in the Guatemalan government of Col. 
Jacobo Arbenz. When that pro-Red 
government was overthrown, Che fled 


Wide World 


Premier Castro and bank chief Guevara hold informal talk. 


to Mexico. There he met Fide] Castro. 
Soon he and Castro became so close 
that Che's wife complained she had 
lost her husband to the Cuban revolu- 
tion 


Ox December 2, 1956, Fidel led 81 
followers to a secret landing on a re- 
mote part of the Cuban coast. But 
Batista’s army had been tipped off and 
was waiting for them. Only a handful, 
including the two Castros ‘and Guevara, 
survived the trap. 

They fled to the mountains and slow- 
ly built a ragged but tough guerrilla 
army. The soldiers grew adept at 
“roughing it” during the years spent 
living and fighting in the mountains. 

Fidel, Guevara, and most of the sol- 
diers grew beards—which they still sport. 
Raul never had much success growing 
a beard, but he did exhibit a luxuriant 
pair of pigtails. Raul used them on 
several occasions to pose successfully 
as a woman to evade pursuing police 
in the Sierra Maestra mountains. 

Raul and his wife also made head- 
lines by daringly kidnaping 50 U. S. 
servicemen and civilians to dramatize 
to the world that the Castro rebels were 
stronger than fhe Cuban press reported. 

By mid-1958 the Castro forces had 
grown to about 8,000 men. The rebels 
took strategic towns, destroyed vital 
army supply dumps, and even raided 
a number of government bases in the 
big cities. 

Finally, on January 1, 1959, the 
rebel army marched triumphantly into 
Havana and the three young fighters— 
Fidel, Raul, and Che—took over as the 
top men on the troubled island. 








4merican businessmen 
who hold property in 
Cuba have seen it stripped 


from their hands. 
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Anti-U.S. demonstrators march through Havono streets after U.S. cut sugar quota 


What will be the economic e ffects ? 


HE hurricane winds of Cuba’s po- 

litical revolution, declares Fidel 
Castro, will bring in their wake overdue 
economic reforms for the benefit of all 
the Cuban people. The big question 
mark for many Americans, however, is 
this: do those same hurricane winds 
spell total disaster for U.S. business 
interests in Cuba? 

Roughly $850,000,000 worth of 
property owned by U.S. citizens has 
been confiscated by the Castro govern- 
ment thus far, with another $200,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000 in remaining in- 
vestments in danger of being seized. 
American-owned hotels, cattle ranches, 
sugar cane plantations, nickel mines, 
utility companies, and oil refineries are 
being taken over by Cuban authorities. 

Total private U.S. investment in 
Cuba is presently estimated at about 
$1,100,000,000. Cuba thus has ranked 


, CUBAN 


ULETTE 


Winning (and Losing) the Yanki Dollar 


third behind Venezuela and Brazil in 
the value of direct investments by U.S. 
citizens in Latin America. Before Fidel 
Castro won power in 1959, American 
private investors were pouring $70,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 annually into 
the Cuban economy. 

Since Castro began his campaign to 
revolutionize the Cuban economy, 
American investment has ground to a 
halt. One American shipping company 
has even stopped its service ta Cuba 
out of fear that its barges would be 
seized and confiscated while operating 
in Cuban ports. 


Less than a year ago, the Cuban 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 


government promised to compensate 
Americans for the loss of their prop- 
erty. Castro said he would issue gov 
ernment . interest-bearing bends (or 
pledges to pay), redeemable in 20 
years, None of these bonds has yet been 
printed. 

In more recent confiscations the pros 
pect for fair compensation seems even 
dimmer. Now the Cuban government 
says it will compensate for expropriated 
American property with bonds payable 
in 50 years at two per cent interest. 

But U.S. economists have 
pointed out what seem to be two 
catches in this plan 
> First, the paying-off of the bonds 
would depend upon U.S. purchases of 
sugar from Cuba—specifically, on the 
condition that the U.S. buy annually 
at least 3,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
at a minimum price of 5.40 cents a 


some 





pound, One fourth of the value of the 
purchases in excess of 3,000,000 tons 
would be given over to paying off the 
bonds. But the U.S. Government has 
recently cut the amount of sugar we 
will import from Cuba--cut it by 700,- 
000 tons for the remainder of this year 
This cut probably will continue as long 
ag the Cuban government remains 
hostile to the U.S 
that American businessmen may 
see their bonds paid off. 

>» Second, Americans would be com 
pensated on the basis of the assessed 
valuation of their seized property. This 
is a sum determined by the government 


Thus chances are 
never 


for tax purposes, and is usually only a 
percentage of the real value of the 
Thus the expropriated 


Americans would receive bonds worth 


nvestment 


mily a part of the actual value of thei: 
property 


Americans who have lost theft 
property in Cuba feel They 
dmit they were there to make a profit 
for themselves and their stockholders 
but they also insist they helped build 


cheated 


ip the Cuban economy through thei: 
nvestments 

“Castro is taking everything and he 
loesn't seem to be giving anything in 
official of a U.S.-owned 
Cuba told 


return, one 


sugar Senior 
Scholastic 
Here is a case 


official of 


in Cuba 


company in 


as told to us 
US 


who asked that we 


history 


DY an anothe: sugar 
ompany 
rept isals 


not use his name for fear of 


igainst those of his employees still in 
Cuba 

Like this 
yany had operated in Cuba for half a 
Prior to the 


t had launched, on its own initiative, 


many others, Sugar com 


entury Castro regime, 
1 “second crop campaign” to help di- 
ersify Cuba's “one crop [sugar] econ- 
my. In addition to its sugar mills and 
ugar lands, the had 
been establishing cattle ranches to bol- 


ster Cuba’s meat supply and to expand 


cant company 


her economic base. These ranches were 


seized by Castro's deputies, who al- 
lowed a wild grass to grow and spread. 
It proved fatal to the cattle that ate 
it. The official 
ire DOW 

Most American businessmen working 
in Cuba, he went on, had been dissatis- 
fied with the Batista regime, 
but had “put up with it” since it did 
not interfere too much with 
Many of them hoped Castro would be 
better—that he would bring an honest 
and democratic 
country, including a land reform pro- 
gram which would have benefited the 
Cuban people. The majority of U.S. 
sugar companies, he stated, would have 
welcomed such a Instead, all 
hope of constructive reform was « rushed 


ranches, the told us, 


worthless 


c orrupt 


them. 


government to the 


regime 


in a series of anti-democratic, pro-Com- 
munist acts by the Castro government. 

Communist technicians, he went on, 
have been entering Cuba “by the hun- 
dreds, in fantastic proportions.” Simul- 
taneously, a vigorous “hate America” 
campaign has been launched via the 
government-owned TV and press. 

Then, this summer, Castro announced 
that he would seize all “Yanki property 
down to the nails in their shoes” if the 
U.S. did not halt its alleged “economic 
aggressions” against Cuba. 

“After stealing hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of U.S. property,” the 
official exclaimed, “Castro accuses us 
of ‘economic aggressions’!” 

One by one, he went on, the lands 
and properties of his 
been “intervened” by Cuban author- 
ities. Here is how this same sugar com- 
pany official described the seizures: 

A bearded young Cuban about 20 
years old, dressed in an army uniform 
and carrying a gun, appeared at the 
company office and announced that he 
was there as a representative of the 
Cuban government. Without 
vance notice and with no written legal 
authorization, he proceeded to order all 
the U.S. executives to “move over and 
out of the way” while he took 
charge, locking and sealing the com- 
pany'’s records and files 

“After thus seizing some $5,000,000 
worth of property,” the U.S. official told 
us, “he didn't even bother to give us a 
receipt!” 

Senior Scholastic asked this executive 
what his last impression of Cuba was 
upon leaving Havana. Here is his reply: 


company have 


any ad- 


stay 


TOTAL 
$1,012,000,000 


i 


“~—$ 850,000 000 


Full length of bar indicates U.S. invest- 
ment in Cuba when Castro took over. 
Parts in color show seized amounts 
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“Fear. Fear and pity for those remain 
ing in Cuba who are too poor to get 
out, The brutal Batista dictatorship has 
been replaced by a more brutal pro- 
Communist dictatorship.” 


On the other side, Cuban authorities 
argue that their behavior toward Amer 
icans doing business in Cuba can be 
justified, 

Dr. Raul Roa, Cuban Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, enumerated 
grievances against the United States in 
a recent speech before the U.N. He 
charged that “verbal, economic, and 
diplomatic aggressions” had been com 
mitted against his country—all because 
revolutionary Cuba refused to take or- 
ders from U.S. economic and political 
interests. 

Many Cubans go along with this 
charge. They claim, for example, that 
some Americans have invested in Cuba 
solely to exploit cheap Cuban labo: 
and to make huge profits out of the 
country’s rich resources. Rather than 
helping Cuba, they say, Americans have 
plundered the land and the people for 
their own selfish benefits. They point as 
proof to the disease and squalor in 
which a great majority of poverty 
stricken Cuban peasants live. 

Accordingly, many of them have 
enthusiastically supported Castro's pro- 
posals for major “economic reforms,” 
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New York Times Charts 
Communist nations are making up some 
of Cuba's loss of exports to the U.S. 
In lower chart, World Price is the price 
Red nations pay for Cuban sugar. 
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Vas? fields of sugar cone are familiar sight in Cuba. 


Cuba’s Sugar Quota 
... Sticky Problem 


N 1953 the International Sugar 
| Council, composed of representa- 
tives from more than 40 countries 
which import or export large amounts 
of sugar, was set up to help stabilize 
the world market price of sugar. 
Currently the price is set at 3.20 
cents a pound 

By allocating the amount of sugar 
eaclf sugar-producing country may 
export, the Council strives to prevent 
a “glut” of the product on the world 
market that could push prices down. 

In the U.S., the supply and price 
regulated for similar 
purposes by Congress. The Sugar 
Act of 1948, for example, authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
cide each year the total amount of 
sugar that will probably be required 


of sugar are 


by American consumers. Then, the 
Act sets up a quota system by which 
sugar-producing 
signed shares of the U.S. market 


countries are as- 


Under this arrangement, mainland 
U.S. producers have recently sup 
plied approximately one third, Cu 
ban producers one third, and all 
other world producers one third of 
the sugar available vearly to U.S 
consumers 

By this quota arrangement, Con- 
gress has sought to regulate the 
price of sugar in the U.S. so that 
American producers would not be 
driven out of the market by lower- 
priced foreign competition. At the 
same time, Congress has sought to 
assure U.S. consumers a stable and 
plentiful sugar supply (9,600,000 
tons this year) at a reasonable price. 

Both aims appear to have been 
achieved under the 1948 Act. Raw 





sugar prices in the U.S. (currently 
5.95 cents a pound) bring over 2 
cents a pound more to the sugar pro- 
ducers—Cuban and American alike 
than the world market price. Yet 
American families can buy their re- 
fined sugar in the neighborhood su- 
permarket at a price some five cents 
a pound below the median retail 
price in 121 other nations 

On July 
Congress amended the Sugar Act 
because of U.S. problems with the 
Castro regime. The new amendment 


3 of this vear, however 


gives the President discretionary au- 
thority to rearrange sugar quotas 
among the various suppliers of the 
U.S. market. On July 6, the Presi 
dent used this new authority to cut 
700,000 tons off Cuba's 3,119,655 
ton quota for 1960 (2,379,903 tons 
of which had already been shipped 
to the U.S.). Castro decried this “act 
of aggression” and seized more U.S 
property in retaliation 

Cuba's main complaint against the 
U.S. sugar quota system is that she 
is given no woice in determining 
what share she will get of the U.S. 
market. Cubans think this is unfair 

Americans however, 
that the quota system has given 
Cuba almost a third of the U.S 
market with a “bonus” of more than 
two cents above the world price for 


point out 


each pound 

In her recent sugar deals with the 
Soviet 
bonus. Moreover, sugar is not the 
only commodity entering the U.S. on 
a quota basis. Copper, oil, and other 
products enter the U.S 
“quota” arrangement, too 


Union, Cuba gets no such 


under ad 
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and believe U.S. businessmen are get- 
ting what they deserve. 

These Cubans charge, furthermore, 
that by cutting Cuba’s U.S. sugar 
quota, American leaders are trying to 
strangle Cuba's sugar economy—the 
life-blood of her existence—and force 
Cuba to her knees economically. These 
Cubans say they would prefer to die 
on their feet in defense of Castro's eco 
nomic reforms than live on their knees 
in subservience to the United States. 

Castro supporters defend Cuban con 
fiscation of U.S.-owned property by 
stating: (1) it is retaliation against the 
“economic aggression” and “hostility’ 
of the U.S.; and (2) it frees Cuba's 
domestic economy from dependence 
upon the actions of Americans 


How will Cuba's actions affect U.S 
citizens interested in doing business in 
other countries? Here is what an of 
Reial of the Moa Bay Mining Company 
whose nickel and cobalt operations in 
Cuba were confiscated on August 14 
told Senior Scholastic 

It will make them [American in 
We have 


many letters from our stockholders ask 


vestors} jumpy received 
ing, ‘Why don’t vou confine vour mone, 
to the United States, where it's safe 
instead of taking the risks involved in 
going into countries like Cuba?’ Ac 
tually, however, in mining we have to 
go where the mineral deposits are. Al! 
we can do is endeavor to be good citi 
evs ot the ac untry in whic h we fine 
We ve 


been in Cuba now for 25 vears and 


ourselves, and try to be fair 


have managed to survive all the go. 
ernments except this one.” 

A sugar company official reported 
Our great weapon in the Cold Wa: 
is private investment that will help 
raise living standards in other countries 
The [U.S.] Government should protect 
these investments abroad, as the Ger 
mans and British do, by insuring them 
igainst loss.” 

Americans to date have poured more 
than $40,000,000,000 into foreign lands 
Much of this investment has proved 
profitable, both to 
investors and to the countries. Most 


highly American 


Latin American nations, for example 
eagerly « impaign to attract the coveted 
Yanki dollar.” Moreover, the U.S. State 
Department is striving to encourage 
American businessmen to set up fac 
tories and expand their overseas busi 
ness operations, particularly in under. 
developed countries 

Yet American private investors ma 
be reluctant to use their money and 
skills abroad if they face possible con 
fiscation through a change In govern 
ments, Internationa! law recognizes the 
right of any nation to seize and na 
tionalize foreign holdings so long as 

(Continued on page 35) 











“All Star’? Cast at U.N. 


The opening of the current United 
Nations General Assembly session 
on Sept. 20 was marked by the 
scheduled appecrance of more world 
leaders together at one time than 
ever before. 


Heading the list: Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev 

Khrushchev sailed for New York 
aboard the Baltika, a small Soviet pas 
senger liner. He will serve as the offi- 
cial head of the Spviet delegation to 
the U.N. 

With him were Janos Kadar, Com 
of Hungary 


leaders. 


munist boss and 
itther Communist 

Among other national leaders 
scheduled to be at the General As 
President Tito of 
Yugoslavia; President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic 
President Sekou Toure of Guinea, and 
General Rafael Trujillo 


the Dominican Republic 


party 
bloc 
also 


sembly session ire 


“strongman” of 
There was also a possibility 


vent to press that ( uban leader Fidel 
Castro might attend the session 


is we 


In addition, President Eisenhower 
ndicated he 
eral Assembly 
President would not 


lelegation 


might address the Gen 
Unlike Khrushchev, the 
head the US 


The U.S. government clamped tight 
travel bans on Khrushchev and leaders 
of ther Re d 
the movement of Americans in their 
Khrushchev and Kadar will 
permitted to leave the 

Manhattan (where the 
U.N. buildings are located). U.S 
State Department officials said this 
severe restriction was required to in 
sure “the 
Khrushchev 

Anti-Communist refugee groups and 
other groups protesting the Soviet de- 
tention of U.S. airmen are expected to 
picket the Red delegations. U.N 
guards, New York police, and Federal 
officers will be out in full force to pro- 
vide protection for the leaders, includ- 
ing an extra-heavy guard for Mr. 
Kadar. The Hungarian Red boss was 
boosted into power after Soviet troops 
and tenks crushed Hungarv’s revolt for 


nations which restrict 
countries 


not be 


island of 


necessary security’ for 


freedom in 1956. Many refugees of that 
revolt are now in the U.S. 


WHATS BEHIND IT: Khru 
shchev’s announced purpose in coming 
to the U.N. is to head the Communist 
delegation in a new series of disarm- 
ament talks between the free and Com 
munist worlds. Most Western ob 
servers, however, hold out little hope 
that Khrushchev will offer any work 
able disarmament plan. They say his 
chief aim is propaganda. 

In previous disarmament talks the 
West has insisted upon setting up a 
foolproof inspection system first, then 
disarming step by step. The Soviet po 
disarm first, then we'll talk 
about an inspection system 

The West asserts that the long 
Communist record of unprovoked ag 
against South Korea in 1950 
for instance) 
of treaty 
suicidal for 


sition is: 


gression 
and consistent disregard 
would 
us not to insist on an in 
first. Furthermore, it 
was the Communists—not the Western 
who walked out of the 10 
disarmament 


obligations make it 


spection system 
natons 
nation conference m 
Geneva this summer 

Khrushchev wants a “summit 
conference” at the U.N. U.S. Secre 
tary of State Christian Herter branded 
this as “ludicrous.” He said there were 


now 


no concrete signs the Soviets were any 
more willing to negotiate seriously now 
than they had been last May when 
Khrushchev walked out on a long 
planned summit conference before it 























could get under way (see last week's 
news review). 

Most Western diplomats expect 
Khrushchev to use the U.N. as a prop 
aganda springboard to picture the So- 
viet Union as the world’s number one 
peace-loving nation—and himself as the 
world’s number one peacemaker. His 
aim: to present grandiose programs 
that he himself knows don’t stand a 
chance—but which will gain him lots 
of publicity. By doing this, many ob- 
servers believe, Khrushchev hopes to 
woo the friendship of the new nations 
of Africa. 

Ironically, the Khrushchev “peace 
moves” come at the same time as a 
new Red squeeze on the divided city 
of Berlin. The Communist East Ger- 
man government has tightened travel 
regulations from the Western-adminis- 
tered zones of Berlin into their part 
of the city. The West maintains that a 
1945 agreement governing the four 
power (U.S., British, French, and 
Soviet) occupation of Berlin makes the 
East German action illegal 


Congo Turmoil 


Tension in central Africa mounted 
to a new high as rival leaders en- 
gaged in a bitter fight for contro! of 
the strife-torn Congo 


Patrice Lumumba, the aggressive 
fast-speaking premier of the Congo 
fought desperately to keep his forces 
together. Challenging his authority was 
an increasingly powerful alliance form 
ing behind Congo Joseph 
Kasavubu 

The two leaders went through a se- 


President 


res of dismissals and counter-dismissals 
that seemed straight from the plot of 
a comic operetta yet were deadly 
serious. In Leopoldville, tense capital 
of the Congo, President Kasavubu 
emerged briefly from the confines of 
his isolated official residence and an 
nounced that he was firing Premiet 
Lumumba from his job. Lumumba im- 
mediately countered by announcing 
that be was firing Kasavubu. 
Lumumba then appeared before the 
two houses of the Congolese Parlia- 
ment. After an emotional speech, in 
which he charged that Kasavubu was 
just a tool of the Belgians, Lumumba 
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rallied the deputies into giving him 
an overwhelming vote of confidence 

Kasavubu thereupon sent a cable to 
the United Nations stating that he, as 
official chief of state, had again dis- 
charged Lumumba. The Congo pres- 
ident announced that he had named 
a political moderate, Joseph Ileo, as 
the new premier. 

With violence and tension in the 
air, Ileo tried to form a new govern- 
ment. He announced that he was send- 
ing his own delegate to New York to 
challenge Lumumba’s representatives 
at the U.N. 

Ileo’s main source of strength came 
from Lumumba’s bitter rivals in the 
Congo's interior — Moise Tshombe, 
leader of rebellious Katanga province, 
and Albert Kalonji, chief of the Baluba 
tribe in neighboring Kasai province 
(see map). Copper-rich Katanga se- 
ceded from the new republic in July 

Kalonji recently pulled his so-called 
mining state out of Kasai (shaded area 
on map) and declared its independ- 
ence. Last month Kasai was the scene 
of a bloody massacre in which Luv- 
mumba’s Congolese troops reportedly 
killed hundreds of pro-Kalonji Baluba 
tribesmen. 

Kalonji and Tshombe say they are 
willing to return their rebellious states 
to a loosely-federated Congo, but are 
opposed to the tight central govern- 
ment Lumumba has trying to 
form. Kasavubu has long favored a 
loosely federated Congo 

Lumumba has charged that the Bel- 
gian government is supplying Kalonji 
and Tshombe with Lumumba 


been 


arms. 


himself, however, has received support 
from the Soviets, who have supplied 
transport planes to ferry 
troops around the Congo 

As the Lumumba-Kasavubu struggle 


Lumumba’s 


grew more intense, Lumumba struck 
out at the role of the U.N. police force 
in the Congo (see last week's news 
review). He said U.N. actions were 
aiding Kasavubu. He also demanded 
that the Leopoldville radio station and 
the airfields seized by U.N. forces be 
returned to his control. He threatened 
to order the 18,800 U.N. troops out of 
the Congo. These troops—assembled 
by U.N. Secretary - General Dag 
Hammarskjold drawn from 
Ghana, Morocco, Tunisia, Ethiopia, 
Sweden, and Irejand. 

At U.N. headquarters in New York, 
delegates from Communist nations de- 
manded that the blue-helmeted U.N. 
forces abandon their role as neutrals, 
and that the U.N. step in to aid the 
Lumumba regime. 

U.N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold disagreed. He defended 
what he called the U.N.’s neutrality 
tn the Lumumba-Kasavubu dispute. He 
urged the Security Council to bar out- 


were 


eM 
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side intervention in the Congo, and to 
permit the U.N. to disarm the 
golese and work out a compromise be 
tween the opposing forces 


New Aid Plan 


The U.S. announced a new aid 
program to help erase the grinding 
poverty plaguing most Latin Ameri- 
can nations. 

An initial $500,000,000 will be lent 
to the Latin American governments by 
the U.S. The money will be invested 
in housing, education, public health 
projects, and agricultural reforms. U.S. 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
estimated the program might eventu- 
ally cost $10,000,000 ,000 

The new aid plan was presented to 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) meeting in Bogota, Colombia. 
(The OAS was established by the 20 
Latin American countries and the U.S. 
in 1948. It aims to provide for hemi- 
spheric defense, regional cooperation, 
and peaceful settlement of all con- 
troversies. ) 

“Our fundamental task,” Secretary 
Dillon said, “is to outline the route 
by which the people of the Americas 
can achieve the material progress they 
desire without any sacrifice of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms.” 

Most Latin American leaders cheered 


Con- 


the new program. But Cuban delegates 
it the Bogota conference labeled the 
aid program only “another maneuver 
of North American imperialism.” 

A week other Cuban dele 
gates had been chanting “Cuba ves 
Yankees no!” as they stalked out of a 
foreign ministers meeting of OAS 
members. The OAS had just voted to 
“condemn emphatically the interven 
tion of extra-continental powers in the 
affairs of the American republics.” 

The OAS resolution was clearly 
aimed at Soviet Russia. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev has asserted that Soviet 
rockets would aid Cuba should the 
U.S. take military action against Cu 
ban Premier Fidel Castro. No responsible 
U.S. spokesman had ever advocated 
military action against Cuba. (See ma 
jor articles on Cuba on pages 14-20.) 

In another action, the OAS also 
slapped diplomatic and gradual eco- 
nomic sanctions on the Dominican Re 
public for acts of “aggression and in 
tervention” against Venezuela. This 
“aggression” included an attempt to 
assassinate the Venezuelan President 
Romulo Betancourt. Dominican agents 
were allegedly behind the plot. 

Many observers thought the OAS 
sanctions might prepare the way for 
an end to the 30-year-old dictatorship 
of Dominican strong man, General 
Rafael Trujillo. Others said the action 
could send Trujillo running to the Com- 


earlier 





munist camp for support. He recently 
made arrangements for the Soviet 
news agency Tass to provide news for 
Dominican newspapers 

The Soviet Union attempted to ex- 
tend its U.N. Security Council veto 
power to the action taken by the OAS 
against the Dominican regime. The So- 
viets asked the Security Council to ap- 
prove the OAS measures. This would 
mean that if the OAS were to take 
any action against Cuba in the future, 
the Soviet Union would have the right 
to veto it. The Soviet 
defeated 


X-Record 


The U.S. X-15 rocket plane shat- 
tered speed and altitude records 
by flying faster and higher than any 
other plane in the world in two 
seporote test runs. 


Major Robert White, 36, of the U.S 
Air Force zoomed to 136,500 feet 
nearly 26 miles above the earth 

What did the sky look like from up 
there? “It wasn't exactly night,” said 
Major White, “but it was a very deep 
blue.” He said he saw three distinct 
sights—the earth, the light blue of the 
sky above it, and a wide band of 
deep blue. “At the altitude I normally 
fly 40,000 to 50,000 feet 


see hundreds of 


resolution was 


I can 
miles of the 
time I took in 
It's fantastic up 


square 
This 


rte h 


earth's surface 
10 times that 
there.” 

Test pilot Joseph A. Walker, 38, dur 
ing a high-altitude research mission in 
an X-15 


the world 


became the fastest man in 
“Go, go, go!” he shouted as 
his speedometer needle moved to the 
mark. His X-15 
went on to hit a top speed of 2,196 


miles per hour—faster than any man 


2,000-miles-per-hour 





NEXT WEEK 
in Senior Scholastic 
SPECIAL ISSUE 


America Votes 


A 64-page ‘‘special’’ on the 1960 
Presidential, Congressional, and state 
elections. 


Filled with colorful maps, charts, 
and pictures, this special issue 
gives you the background and per- 
spective needed to make the 1960 
election meaningful to your class. 











in history had ever flown before 

The X-15 is carried aloft under the 
wing of a B-52 bomber. This “free 
ride” saves the X-15’s fuel. Its engines 
are not turned on until the X-15 is 
released from the bomber (see photo 
helow). 

Later this fall more powerful rocket 
engines will be put in the X-15. Pilots 
will then try to climb as high as 100 
miles and to reach speeds up to 4,000 
miles per hour. 

For more newws 
Science in the 


about space, see 
News” on page 24 


In 
Brief 


NEW NATIONS. Two new names 
have been added to the rapidly grow- 
ing list of sovereign states throughout 
the world. In the Mediterranean, a 21- 
gun salute proclaimed the independ- 


UPI 


RECORD-BREAKER. Dropping from a 8-52 “mother ship,” the dart-shaped U.S. 


rocket plane X-15 blasts off to new speed and altitude marks. In two recent 


flights, test pilots took the X-15 te top speed of 2,196 m.p.h. and an altitude 


ef 136,500 feet (about 26 miles). Future 


goals: 100 miles up and 4,000 m.p.h. 
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ence of Cyprus, a British crown colony 
since 1925. In Africa, a 101-gun salute 
heralded the birth of the Congo Re- 
public, a French colony since 1910 
The new Congo Republic should not 
be confused with its bigger, strife-torn 
neighbor across the Congo River—the 
Republic of the Congo, a former Bel- 
gian colony (see major story, p. 21). 


MID-EAST MASSACRE. Jordan’s 
young King Hussein narrowly escaped 
death when two bombs rocked Jordan’s 
Foreign Ministry building shortly be- 
fore Hussein was scheduled to 
arrive for a cabinet meeting. The blast 
killed Premier Hazza Majali and 
ten other government officials. King 
Hussein angrily charged that “respon- 
sible people in the United Arab 
Republic” had masterminded the mas- 
sacre. Replied Radio Cairo: “The peo- 
ple always eradicate the agents of 
imperialism.” 


U-2 PILOT SENTENCED. Francis 
Gary Powers, pilot of the American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane brought 
down 1,200 miles inside the Soviet Un- 
ion last May, was found guilty of es- 
pionage by a Soviet court and sen- 
tenced to 10 years “loss of liberty.” 


TURNCOATS IN MOSCOW, Two 
American mathematicians, employed in 
the top-secret National Security Agency 
near Washington, D.C., defected to 
the Soviet Union. The men, 29-year- 
old William H. Martin and 31-year- 
old Bernon F. Mitchell, said they left 
the U.S. because of “dissatisfaction 
with practices the United States uses 
in gathering intelligence information.” 
The U.S. called the two men traitors. 
Charges that one of the men was 
“mentally disturbed” brought demands 
in Congress for an investigation of se- 
curity procedures. 


END OF THE 86TH. The 86th Con- 
gress adjourned after a_ three-week 
post-convention session. Neither party 
succeeded in pushing through much of 
the legislation it had pledged to sup- 
port at the national conventions. Major 
achievements of the “bobtail”  ses- 
sion included the authorization of 
$3,787,350,000 in foreign aid funds 
for the current fiscal year; and a vol- 
untary aid-to-the-aged program of 
Federal grants to states for medical 
help to needy aged persons. 


BEAUTY AND BRAINS. Nancy 
Anne Flemming, an 18-year-old high 
school senior from Montague, Mich., 
has been named Miss America of 1961. 
Shunning offers to become a profession 
model, Anne plans to use her $10,000 
(first prize in the Miss America con- 
test) to pay for four years of college. 





Wide World 


U. S. Alr Foree—UPI 
Longest step down ever taken by a man 
was made by U. S. Air Force Capt. Joseph 
Kittinger from balloon 19/2 miles above 
earth. After 17-mile free fall, he para- 
chuted safely to desert in New Mexico 


BY THE EDITORS OF SCIENCE WORLD 


Longest Drop 


U. S. Air Force Captain Joseph 
Kittinger tightened his parachute and 
stepped into space. It was the longest 
step down a man had ever taken, 
because he was 19% miles above 
the earth. 


Captain Kittinger took his giant step 
from a balloon 102,800 feet above New 
Mexico. This was the highest any man 
had ever gone in a non-powered craft. 
His leap from this height was also 
the longest jump ever made. 

Captain Kittinger weighs 150 pounds. 
He wore 155 pounds of clothing that 
would protect him from temperatures 
as low as 100°F. below zero. 

He dropped at a maximum velocity 
of 614 miles per hour. After a few sec- 
onds, a stabilizing parachute 
(only six feet wide) opened. It did 
not reduce the speed of his fall, but 
kept from tumbling over 
heels and blacking out. This type of 
experimental parachute ceuld, in the 


smal] 


him head 


future, save the lives of jet and rocket 
plane pilots cempelled to bail out at 
high altitudes 

For nearly five minutes he dropped 
17.500 feet 


para hute opened sutomatically 


a large 
About 


8% minutes later he was on the ground 


straight down. At 


Our newest jet and rocket planes 
fly very fast at high altitudes 
something goes wrong and a pilot has 
to bail out? Clothing and equipment 
such as that tested by Captain Kittinger 
may help the pilot get to earth safely 


10 Story Satellite 


A 100-foot U. S. satellite balloon, 
called Echo |, was thrust into orbit to 
become the largest (though not the 
heaviest) man-made object to travel 
in space. 


The 137.4-pound balloon, made of 
thin mylar plastic, was folded accordi- 
on-style magnesium container 
placed in the nose cone of a Thor 
Delta rocket after the 
payload explosive 
charge broke open the container and 
the folded balloon popped out. Thirty 


Suppose 


into a 
Two minutes 


was orbiting, an 


pounds of a powdered chemical inside 
the balloon was changed into gas by 


the sun’s heat, and the balloon was 
inflated. 

A thin coating of light-reflecting 
aluminum made the balloon gleam with 
the brilliance of a star. The satellite 


also reflected radio waves bounced to 


it, as it orbited around the earth at 
16,000 miles an hour. 

A radio message from President 
Eisenhower was sent by way of Echo 
I from California to New Jersey—the 
first words to be bounced from earth 
to a man-made object in space and 
then back to earth again. 

Eventually, a network of Echo-type 
communication satellites, ringing the 
earth, could provide instantaneous 
world-wide radio, television, and tele 
phone communication. 


USSR Space Dogs 


The Soviet Union, which has 
launched heavier but fewer satellites 
than the U. $., made a spectacular 
breakthrough by orbiting two dogs 
around the earth in a huge, five-ton 
rocket 


The dogs, named Strelka (Little 
Arrow) and Belka (Squirrel) orbited 
the earth 17 times and were brought 
back frisky and, according to Soviet 
scientists, “in perfect condition.” 

Mice 
other 
flights before, but none has 
the earth and 


the first 


monkeys, rabbits, frogs, and 


small inimals have made space 
orbited 


Laika 


died in 


returned alive 
dog 


whital flight three years ago 


Russian space 


The success of this Russian space test 


suggests that the Soviet Union may be 
near to placing a man in orbit. 


U.S. Space Catch 


Two space capsules, ejected from 
orbiting satellites, were recovered 
last month by the U. S. Air Force 
They were the first man-made objects 
to return to the earth after orbiting 
around it 


For well over a year the Air Force 
had tried—and failed 
sule dropped from one of its Discoverer 
satellites 13th 
and 14th The first capsule was 
plucked from the Pacific by a “frog 
from a hovering Navy 
Several days later the sex 


to recover a cap 
Success came with the 
tries 
man lowered 
helic opter 
ond capsule was caught in mid-air in 
a trapeze-like nylon snare that trailed 
behind a C-119 transport plane 

Now that the U. S. has succeeded 
in recovering space capsules, we may 
send mice, and other small 
animals into orbit and return them to 
earth. Eventually, a similar space trip 
will be taken by one of America’s Project 
Mercury 


monkeys 


astronauts 
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1. READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer 

a. What term would 
you use to describe the topography rf 
Cyprus? 

b. What country lie 
to the north of Cyprus? 

: c. What mountain 
range is found in the region of Cyprus 
nearest Larnaca? 

d. What does the 
hatched line connecting Famagusta 
and Morphou represent? 

. e. About how many 
miles is it from the tip of Cape 
Arnauti to the tip of Cape Greco? 


i. U.S. AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each 
statement or question, write the num 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence or 
answers the question 

a. The total number of states in 

the U. S. is now 

1. 48 3. 50 

2. 49 4. 51 

b. Which of the following do the 

candidates for President and 

Vice-President of the two major 

political parties have in com- 

mon? 
Massachusetts as a home 
state 

. experience representing the 
U. S. at the U.N. 

. service in the U. S. Senate 
experience as governors 


All of the following were 

achievements of the U. S. in 

space since August 1, except 

1. testing a balloon satellite as 
a mirror for radio waves 
recovering the nose cone of 
satellite after it circled earth 
successful testing of a Polaris 
missile launched from a sub 
marine 
placing in orbit the first man- 
made satellite 

The minimum wage for workers 

in interstate commerce in July, 

1960, was 

1. 75 cents an hour 

2. $1 an hour 

3. $1.25 an hour 

4. $40 per week 

Which of the following items is 

paired incorrectly? 

l. Barry 
from Arizona 
Thomas Gates—Secretarv of 


Goldwater — Senator 


Detense 
Robert Anderson —Secretary 
of Agriculture 

4. Earl Warren—Chief Justice of 
the U. S. 

The population of the VU. S. is 

1. 75,000,000 

2. 150,000,000 

3. 180,000,000 

4. 210,000,000 

Since 1945, the purchasing 

power of the dollar has 

1. increased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. not been determined by any 
responsible official agency 


TO STUDENTS 


Thies test is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your class’ knowledge of 
current affairs at the beginning of 
the school year. You do not need 
to study anything to prepare for 
it, but answer all questions. 





My name 2 
My clase _ - 


Total number right 





rhe largest expenditure of the 

Federal Government in the cur- 

rent budget is for 

1. social welfare 

2. national defense 

3. foreign aid 

4. purchdse of surplus crops and 
their storage 

The demand for greater Federal 

aid to education has been made 

because of all of the following 

factors, except 

1. shortages of classrooms 

2. inability of some states to 
finance an adequate schoo! 
program 

3. shortages of teachers 
need for closer Federal su 
pervision of curricula 

The most populous U. S. city 

according to 1960 census is 

1. Los Angeles 

2. Washington, D. C. 

. San Francisco 
New York 


ill. WORLD AFFAIRS 
Multiple Choice 
a. Which of the following Latin 
American countries has recently 
completed trade agreements 
with Russia and Communist 
China? 
1. Argentina 3. Cuba 
2. Brazil 4. Mexico 
Recent controversies between 
Cuba and the U. S. and Vene- 
zuela and the Dominican Re- 
public have been brought be 
fore the 
1. Organization of 
States 
2. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations 
3. Hague Tribunal 
4. World Court 
In which part of the world will 
you find Laos and Cambodia? 
1. Southeast Asia 
2. Southwest Asia 
3. Middle East 
4. Balkans 
. A major problem facing the Re- 
public of the Congo has been 


American 





. refusal of Belgium to grant 
independence 
2. refusal of the U. N. 
troops to help keep order 
. desire of Katanga to take 
over the other provinces in 
the Congo 
. lack of trained native person- 
nel to carry on essential serv- 
ices 
In which of the following coun- 
tries did anti-U. S. demonstra- 
tions force President Eisenhower 
to cancel his visit? 
1. Cuba 
2. Formosa 
3. Japan 
4. Philippines 
All of the following countries 
have been partitioned since the 
end of World War II, except 
1. Germany 
2. India 
3. Indo-China 
4. Italy 
. The collapse of the Paris Sum 
mit Conference followed the 
1. refusal of the U. S. S. R. to 
send any delegates to the 
summit 
differences between the U.S 
and Britain over 
with the U.S. S. R 
3. RB-47 flight over 
waters 
4. U-2 flight over Russia 
One of the reasons for the break 
down of the recent disarmament 
talks at Geneva was 
1. Russian refusal to be repre- 


to send 


relations 


Arctic 


sented 
2. Russian 
any type of inspection of nu- 


refusal to consider 
clear tests 
U. S. insistence on complete 
disarmament within a four 
year period 
disagreement effective 
control of underground and 
space tests of nuclear bombs 
The “Inner Six” and “Outer 
Seven” refer to 
1. military alliances of pro- 
Communist and pro-Western 
nations 
. trading blocs formed by na 
tions in Europe 
. the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and other regional 
organizations 
spy rings which have been 
disclosed by U. S. intelli 
gence services 
Countries to which the U. N. 
has sent troops to restore order 
or halt aggression are 
1. Israel and Hungary 
2. Korea and Republic of the 
Congo 
Poland and Yugoslavia 
East and West Germany 


over 


IV. LEADERS ABROAD 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the correct description in Column B 


Column A 
Konrad Adenauer 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
Chou En-lai 
Charles de Gaulle 
John Diefenbaker 


Arturo Frondizi 


NQUASLonr 


= 


Patrice Lumumba 


r 
_ 


Harold Macmillan 


_— 
~ 
— 


— 
to 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
Sukarno 


Vv. WORDS IN THE NEWS 
On the line to the left of the defini 


tion, 
term 


a. 


write the number preceding the 
it describes 

Ending a meeting without fixing 
a date for future action or meet- 
ing 

1. de facto 
2. habeas corpus 4 
A temporary alliance 
political parties 

1. bipartisan 3 
2. cooperation 4. 
Middle-of-the-road political 
party 

1. center 3 
2. right 4 
people ot 


3. sine die 
c loture 


between 


coalition 
armustice 


left 
neutral 


Keeping different 
races separated 
1. colonialism 3. 


2. integration 4 


desegregation 
segregation 


4 plan whereby the employer 
from a 


deducts union dues 
worker's wages and pays them 
to the union 

1. closed shop 3. injunction 
2. check-off 4. featherbed 
The total dollar value of all 
goods and services produced in 
a nation 

1. national income 

2. gross national product 

3. national product 

4. gross national debt 

A loss ic value of property due 
to use or age 

1. deflation 

2. expropriation 

3. depreciation 

4. diminishing returns 

A Federal Government formula 
designed to give the farmer a 
fair return on his investment 

1. rotation 3. parity 

. A. sh. 4. subsidy 
Prolonged talking by a Senator 
to delay legislation. 

1. veto 3. cloture 

2. gagrule 4. filibuster 


Column B 


Prime Minister of Japan 

Prime Minister of Great Britain 
President of France 

Prime Minister of India 

President of Republic of Indonesia 
Prime Minister of Republic of the Congo 


. Prime Minister of Canada 


President of Argentina 

Foreign Minister of Great Britain 
Prime Minister of Communist China 
Prime Minister of West Germany 
Prime Minister of Ceylon 


he el » . 


Action by one or more nations 
toward another nation forcing 
it to meet its legal obligations 

1. condemnation 

2. collective security 

3. logrolling 

4. sanctions 


Vi. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each state 
ment place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the chart on 
which to base a conclusion 


b 


Enrollment in high schools in 
1958 was 9,482,000 

It is estimated that between 1958 
and 1965 elementary school en- 
rollment will by 
6,000,000 

The chief reason for the esti 
increased enrollment in 
higher education is the increased 
size of high school graduating 
c lasses. 

Between 1958 1965 it is 
estimated that high school en 
rollment will increase by about 
40 per cent. 

Figures in the chart were gath 
ered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation 


increase over 


mated 


and 


seation Association 








IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here’s a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


ate “> uy eo) AR MW 
ih Repairman 


Electronics 





[° America’s sense of what's right and 
what's wrong going astray? A large 
number of people think it is. They say 
we are not sure any more of where we 
stand as a nation, as communities, as 
families, or as individuals. 

Significantly, most of these critics 
are not unsympathetic foreigners, but 
Americans. 

“The trouble seems to be,” writes 
Pulitzer prize-winning poet Archibald 
MacLeish, “that we don’t feel right 
with ourselves or with the country. It 
isn't only the Russians. We've outgrown 
the adolescent time when everything 
that was wrong with America was the 
fault of the Russians. . . . Now it’s our- 
selves. We feel that we've lost our way 
in the woods, that we don’t know where 
we are going—if anywhere.” 

MacLeish’s comments 
echoed by other disturbed Americans 
It no longer seems enough to be simply 
against something. We know that we 
are against communism, against fascism, 
against dictatorship and tyranny, against 
lots of things. But what are we for? 
What values does America represent in 
a world not content to stand still? 

“We have a national purpose,” says 
MacLeish, “of such aspiration, such po- 
tentiality, such power of hope, that we 
refer to it as the American Dream.” 


Waar is this dream? It is, to put it 
as simply and directly as possible, the 
chance for every American to go as far 
as his abilities and efforts can take him. 
But to achieve this, there must be a 
free society, firmly dedicated to human 
freedom. 

This dedication has been part of 
America since the arrival of our first 
settlers, since our forefathers declared 
for it at Lexington and Concord, and 
their sons died for it at Gettysburg, the 
Marne, the Normandy beachhead, and 
Pork Chop Hill. 

It is a daring dream—but generations 
of Americans have found it well worth 
the keeping. 

The world, to be sure, is not an easy 
place for free societies to exist—either 
in 1620 or in 1960. There are people 
in the world who still believe, just as 


SECOND IN A SERIES 


have been 


* ; , Gee es 


Strong Ship for a Stormy Sea 


What 
Are We 


FOR? 


many believed before them, that men 
need masters. And there seems to be 
no shortage of men who would be 
masters. 

“The men who founded this nation,” 
writes John W. Gardner in a new 
book, The National Purpose, “knew that 
in a world largely hostile to the idea of 
freedom, a free society would have to 
prove that it is capable of, and worthy 
of, survival. That requirement is un- 
changed today. Free societies’ must 
prove their ability to make good on 
their promises and to keep alive their 
cherished values.” 

What, then, does America want? 
“We want peace with justice,” writes 


4 Tee american Bwmcace 


Gardner. “We want a world that doesn’t 
live under the fear of the bomb, a 
world that acknowledges the rule of 
law. We want freedom at home and a 
world in which freedom is possible. 

“We believe in the dignity and the 
worth of the individual,” he goes on, 
“and it has always been our unshakable 
purpose to protect and preserve that 
dignity. We believe in equality before 
the law, in equal political suffrage, and 
equality of opportunity.” 


‘ are, in short, the ideals that 
have formed our nation. And these are 
the goals we are still struggling to 
achieve. We're still a long way from 
perfection. But haven't we come closer 
to the goal than anyone else in history? 

The propagandists and image-makers 
in some other nations would try to 
make us believe otherwise. As the 
noted writer and professor Max Lerner 
observes: “There have been distortions 
in the image of America all through 
the centuries. . . . Americans [today] 
are aware that they have not struck 
twelve, that the struggle for an open 
society is by no means ended, that 
democracy is a continuing process in 
which every step is a compromise be- 
tween opposing forces in the movement 
toward goals themselves in dispute.” 

Are not the self-doubts and self- 
criticisms that rage so loudly about us 
today evidence of both the price we 
pay for freedom and the proof that 
freedom exists? The spirit of freedom 
and liberty thrives only when given to 
constant and critical re-examination. 

The former head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, David Lilienthal, puts 
it bluntly this way: “Democracy, unlike 
communism, is not a dogma-~—with all 
the answers coming down to us from 
a political or bureaucratic hierarchy. 
The essential ingredient of democracy 
is not doctrine but intelligence, not au- 
thority but reason, not cynicism but 
faith in man, faith in God. Our strength 
lies in the fearless and untiring pursuit 
of truth by the minds of men who are 
free. This I do believe. 

“What, as individuals, can we do to 
safeguard and to nourish this great in- 
heritance? I say: Search our minds and 
our souls and find out what it is we 
believe about democracy and about 
America. Knowing that, hold fast to 
that in which we believe, and let neither 
force from without, nor guile nor fears 
from within, cause us to forsake those 
precepts in which, as Americans, we 
deeply believe, and from which comes 


our strength.” 





| Mn the meet but [EEG the miss! 


é BREAK THE RECORD 
AND JILL BREAKS MY 


TROUBLE - CAN’ IT. 
ae HEART. CAN'T FIGURE 


KEEP UP WITH 
HIS HAIR, 














SO ITS IMPORTANT TOUSE THE RIGHT 
KIND OF HAIRTONIC WITH THE WATER. 
USE WATER }y > ALCOHOL AND CREAM TONICS 
WITH MY EVAPORATE LIKE WATER ITSELF.. 
HAIR TONIC... \LEAVE ASTICKY RESIDUE ON YouR 
HEAD BESIDES. a 


: ij 
A 0. 4 
MMMM! YOU “VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 
DANCE AS SMOOTH } SURE CLEARED THE 


AS YOU LOOK, HURDLES FOR ME! 
JACK. 




















WITH “VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Ié replaces oi/ that water removes / 

don’t use alcohol tonics... ask your barber...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 
A little does a lot! 


Th the bottle and on your hair, the difference is clearly there! 


roe rscom VIAGELIME ur TONIC 


TRACE MARK ® LINE IS A REGISTERED 











Paging Our Presidents 
By Janice Marie Abell, St. Charles High School, Lebanon, Ky. 
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. Two Presidents had this name. 

. Van eighth U. S. Presi- 
dent. 

. “Are there 
you?” 

2. Unhappy. 
. Dise jockey (slang abbr.). 
_—_—_.._ Snead, top golfer. 

. First U. S. President to serve more 
than two terms was born in this state 
( abbr.) 

9. It merged with CIO a few years ago. 

. Since it was built in 1811, the U. S. 
Capitol has had two —_______. 

. First state to ratify the U. S. Consti- 
tution (abbr.). 

2. German mark (abbr.). 

. Took a bite. 
. You and L 
“ now, brown cow?” 
. Store flour in this. 
. The “Roof of the World.” 
2. Eisenhower was the first President to 
have been born in this state. 
. Put something in place. 
2,000 pounds. 
. Aluminum (chemical abbr.). 
When golfing, our President usually 
wear©rs a —_ 
365 days (abbr.). 
. Doesn't mean “no.” 
Fourth President's first name. 
. This can be a snake or a neckpiece of 
feathers. 
om al is Latin for “and others.” 
. Catch fish with this. 
. Troops from the 
Congo (abbr.). 
y, —— 6 
ne . Black Sheep...” 
. Eminent, distinguished. 
First name of our 33rd President. 


more at home like 


are in the 


8. An aardvark is an 
. Belonging to me. 
. Our nation (abbr. ). 
. Theodore Roosevelt 





President Cleveland served from 
1863-65 as Assistant _.__._ of 
Erie County, N. Y. (abbr.). 

eater 


for Presi- 
dent twice. 


. Editor (abbr.). 
. Our sixth President, and son of our 


second. 


. Present First Lady (first name). 
. He succeeded Wm. Henry Harrison. 
. 1960 Democratic Presidential candi- 


date (initials), 


. Cry in gasps. 
. Encountered. 
. President Fillmore was born in 


York. 


23. Temperate. 
25. 1960 Republican Presidential candi- 


date. 


. Belonging to him. 
. Not dry. 
29. Wager. 


Nickname for Anne 


. Three times governor of Ohio, and 


our 19th President. 


. Honorary title given to women for 


services rendered to British Empire. 


. Served as General of Union Army be- 


fore becoming 18th President. 
“_____ well enough alone.” 
Tin container for food. 


. Animal kept to play with. 
. Yourself, 

. This goes with a shovel. 

. Runs on gasoline. 

. Father (religious abbr.). 
. Rear Admiral (abbr.). 

. Egyptian name for soul. 


Argon (Chemical abbr.). 


From Flivver to Hardtop 
(Continued from page 13) 


food. But it hastily revoked the rule when 
it realized that people would rather eat 
less than give up their cars. 

As depression gripped the country in 
the Thirties, automobile production 
plummeted to a low of 1,500,000. Old 
models like the elegant Stutz, the ex- 
pensive Pierce Arrow, and the Hupmo- 
bile disappeared altogether from pro- 
duction lines. 

Later in the Thirties the auto compa- 
nies began producing less expensive 
models, and production picked up. But 
then World War I! halted all car pro- 
duction. Assembly lines were retooled 
for tanks, planes, and jeeps. Not until 
1945, when the war was over, were as- 
sembly lines reconverted to auto pro- 
duction. 

After World War II, Americans be- 
gan to order cars faster than they could 
be turned off the assembly lines. Many 
impatient drivers had to wait six months 
to a year before they could zoom off in 
their new models. Sales skyrocketed. 
Sales charts looked like ever-ascending 
steep hills. But even in those years 
some new car models—like the Austin, 
Tucker, and Kaiser—never did catch on 
with the public. 

Longer and longer, wider and wider, 
costlier and costlier got the cars 
“It's what they want,” said Detroit. Or 
was it? That story is on page 11. 

Longer and longer, too, grew the 
highway fatality lists—until state after 
state decided strong action was needed 
against those bird-brains who cared 
more about horsepower than safe driv- 
ing. Polite slogans, appeals to reason, 
and piddling fines apparently didn’t 
work—as the death rate climbed until 
more Americans had been killed in au- 
tomobile accidents between 1900 and 
1960 than America lost in eight wars 
between 1775 and 1960! (The figures 
1,130,000 to wars; 1,262,000 to auto- 
mobiles. ) 

So the states began getting tough— 
taking away licenses of convicted speed- 
ers. Said Connecticut's Governor Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, one of the first to crack 
down: “People don’t seem to respond 
to the slogan ‘The Life You Save May 
Be Your Own.’ So we've changed it to 
‘The License You Lose May Be Your 
Own!” 

In little more than 60 years the auto 
mobile has brought many changes to 
America’s social patterns and economic 
life. Nearly three fourths of our nation’s 
families now own at least one car. Seven 
out of 10 workers drive to work every 
day. One out of every six American work- 
ers owes his job to the auto industry. 

The average American has literally 
become a man with two legs and four 
wheels! —Inwin IsenBERG 





“In just a couple of ‘spare’ evenings | made this dress 
on my SINGER Sewing Machine” 


says 17-year-old model-actress 
Eden Kessell of New York City 


“I love to sew,” says lovely Eden, “and with 
a busy schedule of modeling and school and 
acting lessons, | really do depend on my 
FEATHER WEIGHT™. It saved me loads of time 
on this cotton paisley dress.” 

Here Eden, who loves horses, wears her 
new olive and salmon dress on a visit to riding 
stables on Long Island. 

You, too, can discover the fun of aSINGER* 
Sewing Machine at your SINGER SEWING 
CENTER. See the famous Slant-Needle, Swing- 
Needle, or Straight-Needle models. 


“Fun all the way,” says Eden 


“Starting is so simple,” says Eden, “with only 
five basic pattern pieces and an instruction 
sheet that’s really easy to follow.” 


“Sewing goes so much faster, too. Because 
my FEATHERWEIGHT is so easy to use—stitches 
just like a big SINGER.” 


See the large variety of patterns, notions 


and other seumug aids at your 


‘ SINGER 
Eden's Pattern for her picture-pretty, dirndl-skirted dress is Butterick’s SEWI NG CENTERS 


JUNIOR & TEEN “Quick "N Easy” Printed Pattern 9115. Fitted Also headquarters for SINGER*® Vacuum Cleaners, Rug 
Cleaner-Floor Polishers. Listed in vour phone book under 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. “A Trades k of SINGER MFG. CO. 


bodice plays up a tin vaistline. A back-to-school charmer indeed! 








Pigskin 


HILE you were soaking up the sun 
last summer, your hard-working 
sports editor was in orbit. | was whirl- 
ing around the football camps, trying to 
get a line on the outstanding teams and 
players 
It was a lot of fun. But a bit mad 
dening, too. College coaches are the 
nicest guys in the world, but try getting 
them to speak frankly! They're too busy 
tearing their hair out 
If they have a team of veterans, they'll 
moan, “You know Thev re too 
mtented. You can't fire ‘em up.’ 


seniors 


If they've lost a couple of stars, they'll 
good old 
‘The Jet 


can you find 


sob, “How can we replace 
Bronco Blattz Joey 
Schlamm? Only in heaven 
layers like that.” 

If a flock of great sophs is coming 
», they'll sigh, “How you trust 


5 ph They re 


and 


i} can 
ymoresr always making 
nistakes cy 

Of course their rivals are always 

loaded” . . . “injuries are killing us” 

yur schedule is 

we're having trouble with our timing.” 

For a true line on the colleges, 
must go to the pros. First of all, they're 
the keenest judges of talent alive. And 
secondly, since they get all their mate- 
rial from the colleges, they scout ‘em 
like hawks. They pick up the stars in 
high school. Then they keep a close line 
m them for four years in college. 

By the time the players graduate, the 
pros know exactly who's who, not only 
in the big colleges, but in the little ones 
as well. Reputations mean nothing to 
them. They're interested in just one 
thing—ability. 

That’s why some of their choices are 
eye-whoppers. Do you know that seven 
of the thirteen top-seeded pro choices 


murderous” and 


you 


Specials 


last winter failed to make a single All- 
American team! 

Now look at the pro all-star team 
The two best ends in the game—Ray 
Berry and Del Shofner—never made an 
All-American team. Johnny Unitas, the 
greatest quarterback in modern history, 
didn't even make honorable mention 
back in college! Ditto such all-pro offen- 
sive stars as Art Spinney, Rosey Brown, 
Jimmy Ringo, and J. D. Smith 

Of the all-pro defensive team, only 
two Nomellini and Sam Huff— 
ever appeared on an All-American team 
Who ever heard of Big Daddy Lips- 
comb, Gino Marchetti, John Butler, 
Dean Derby, Andy Robustelli, Jimmy 
Patton, and Andy Nelson back in their 
college days? Yet they're the guys who 
made it in the toughest football league 
of all 

If I were in the market for an All- 
American team, I'd ask the pro talent 
But they'd 
They wouldn't want to give 
The scout for 
the Lions, for example, wouldn't want 
to let the scout for the Rams know how 
he rates the college players. After all, 
does Macy's ever tell Gimbel’s? 

But Macy's might confide in someone 
who doesn’t work the same side of the 
street. And that’s what happened to me 
last The scouts gave me a 
good line on the players and teams to 
watch this year. Here are the big-col 
lege stars (I promised not to mention 
the small-college “sleepers” ) whom the 
pros like best 

Quarterbacks: Dick. Norman (Stan 
ford)—“he’s got the best arm in the 
land.” Norm Snead (Wake Forest) rates 
No. 2, Francis Tarkenton (Georgia) 
No, 3, and Jake Gibbs ( Mississippi) 
No. 4 


Leo 


scouts to pick it for me 
never do it 
trade secrets 


away any 


summer. 


Guess who? Unwanted by Notre Dame 
and indiana. Played for Lovisville, never 
on a winning team. Never made All- 
American or even honorable mention 
Dropped by pro Steelers. Unwanted by 
Browns. Picked off the sandlots by Colts 
Now the greatest quarterback in the 
world. Of course—Johnny Unitas! 


Haltbacks: Ernie Davis (Syracuse), 
Ronnie Bull (Baylor), and Herb Adder- 
ley (Michigan State) 

Fullbacks: Tom Watkins (lowa State) 
Art Baker (Syracuse), and Bill Brown 
( Illinois ) 

Ends: Mike Ditka (Pittsburgh )—“he's 
a pro right now’—followed by Marlin 
McKeever (U.S.C.) and Earl Faison 
(Indiana) 

Tackles: Bob Lilly (T.C.U.), Joe 
Rutgens (Illinois), and Ed Nutting 

Georgia Tech) 

Guards: One pro coach called Carl 
Kammerer (College of the Pacific) “the 
best lineman in America.” Mike M« 
Keever (U.S.C.) is a sure-fire No. 1 
pro-draft choice, and Pat Dye (Georgia 
ilso rates highly 

Center: E. J]. Holub (Texas 

ina league by himself . 

As for the pro eagle 
eves told me to Mississippi 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Illinois, Washing- 
ton, and Georgia Tech 

[ll add more—Southern 
fornia. My the 
going to beat Washington for the coast 
title, and wind up in the five 
No one is going to dent their monstrous 
line. All they need is a good year from 
their quarterback, Ben Charles 

Che sophs I was told to keep an eye 
on are Ken Del Conte, a fleet Trojan 
halfback, and Ed Rudkowski, a quarter 
back phenom whom Notre Dame is 
cautiously playing down 

All of this just scratches the surface, 
#f course. But let's follow these players 
and teams. I'll check back on them in 
my annual All-American round-up (Jan 
uary 11 column) 

Henman I 


Tech) 


team ratings 


watch 


Cali 


Trojans are 


one 


hun h 1s 


top 


Mastn, Sports Editor 
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NEW ( utitone 


New skin-toned, medicated, astringent formu/a for instant blemish control 


As it conceals imperfections you can ac- 
tually feel it heal! Recent medical dis 
reveal that not just one but 
two types of skin glands — oil glands 
and perspiration glands —are chiefly 
responsible for teen-age pimples and 
acne. NEW CUTITONE—created by 
Cuticura—is the first and only medi- 
cation specifi y formulated to deal 
with both these problems, 

CUTITONE checks the overflow of oil 
and the perspiration that 
spreads and aggravates infection. An 
exclusive, astringent ingredient called 
*Alchloral works instantly, with gentle 
controlling action! 


coveries 


excess 


Swiftly CUTITONE goes to work to 
promote new, healthy tissue growth 
tighten enlarged pore openings—pro- 
tect against further infection with a 
continuous antiseptic action. 

You know CUTITONE is working be- 
cause you can actually feel it work. 
But you can’t see anything—because 
your blemishes are softly, subtly con- 
cealed! 

Eight leading skin specialists re- 
port outstanding results in clinical 
tests of 313 cases. And in comparative 
tests with leading blemish prepara- 
tions 9 out of 10 teen agers preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly scented, greaseless, skin- 
toned CUTITONE with astringent 
*Alchloral is the modern answer to the 
age-old problem of teen-age skin . . . the 
first to give teen agers real freedom 
from this embarrassment. Ask at drug 
counters for CUTITONE by Cuticura. 


( ‘utitone 


ort of AONE PIMPLE 


*Alchioral is Cuticura’s own nome for 


Aluminum Chliorhydroxy Allantoinate 


The last word in acne treatment by Cuticura...wor/d’s best known name in skin care. 





WHAT'S YOUR IDEA OF THE 
“IDEAL DATE,” 1960 VERSION? We 
wound up “Jam Session” last spring by 
tossing that question your way. Now let's 
start off the new semester by summing 
up your answers. It's an easy job this 
month because for once you agree! 

The Ideal 1960 Date—boy or girl—is 
neatly groomed, well-mannered, consid- 
erate, and fun to be with. Many of you, 
however, expressed doubts that such a 
dreamy date actually Here are 
some of your comments. 


exists! 


When I say a boy is “dreamy,” I 
mean he’s a wonderful person. He's nice 
to be with, very polite, considerate of 
his date and others. He has a charm 
ing personality 

Chery! Hensel 
Missoula (Mont.) County H. §. 


My perfect date would not be just a 
brain, or just a “looker,” or just a per- 
sonality. She'd be intelligent, though 
not enough to make me look ignorant; 
pretty, because a boy is proud of a 
good-looking date; packed with per- 
sonality, because I like to have fun. I 
wouldn't want to date a girl if she had 
the brains of Aristotle and the looks of 
Sheba, but was as dead as a mummy 


Michael Herr 
Kensas City, Mo 


4 girl who's nice lo king has a good 
] 


person ality ind In meet 


I'd rather date 


is interested 
ing people iS my ideal 
i girl wh » Can hold up her sick of an 
interesting conversation than one who 
vants to neck 

Jerome Wojtkiewicz 
Weyerhauser (Wis.) H. § 


The boy I date must be gentle and 
understanding, able to share his prob 
lems with me, and willing to help me 
He must know when 
calls for seriousness and 
when he should be gay. He must like 
people and get along with everyone 
They, in turn, must like him. He must 
not drink before or during our date 
nor “hot rod” his car while I'm in it 
And he must bring me home from dates 
on time. I'm sure I'll know him when 


work out mine 


the occasion 


he comes along 
Vivian Billinger 
Flat Rock (Mich.) H. $ 


Dream Stuff—’60 Style 


Tall and slim, a flashing smile, 
Shoulders broad as a movie idols: 
Wavy hair and eyes of brown. 
Sophistic ated man of town 


Handsome, dashing, rich, and brave, 
Not for me this type of knave! 


He's not the type to hold my heart, 
Hang the looks . . . I want him smart, 
Loving, sweet, polite to me, 
Chucked full of personality; 
Considerate, not hard to please, 
Whose talk puts everyone at ease 

But that’s a dream. I'll tell you why 
They just don’t make that kind of guy! 


lLovalla Moore 
Wheeler (Ind.) H. 5. 


Girls they re funny little things. 
I used to love them; then I despised 
them; now | well, I'm neutral. It 
all depends upon the girl. I like a 
girl who's fairly quiet, mild mannered 
and poised. She must be on good terms 
because a girl who 


with her family 


can't get along well at home is usually 


re bellious and 


hard to get slong with 
on a date, too. My girl must enjoy and 
appreciate the out-of-doors and na 
She has to do good work at 
And she has to 


to understand and a 


ture 
school and at home 
have the ability 
cept some of the problems and faults 
of others 

Mike There 

Winona (Minn.) H. $ 


Looks are okay, but give me a girl 
and thinks for herself! 


Dallas Smith 
Abilene, Tex 


who's sincere 


He’s a guy who's at least as tall as I 
am, but preferably taller; nice looking 
and clean cut; friendly and considerate 
He has a well-balanced knowledge of 
what's going on and he knows how to 
make me feel special and feminine 


Carmella Sappington 
Linden (Colif.) Union H. $ 


My “ideal” knows the latest in taste- 
ful dress, personal grooming, popular 


tunes, and dance steps—sans the ex 


tremes in rock ‘n’ roll, if you please, 
She's a girl who knows and lets others 
know, that a date’s a date—and nothing 
more. She's gracefully appreciative of 
her escort’s attentiveness and respect 
For her, there's no after-partying. After 
all, there's another Saturday night just 
seven days away! z 
Devid Wyzar 


De La Salle Academy 
Kansas City, Me 


One thing mv “ideal” must have is 
good telephone manners. Some boys 
rattle on and on over the phone; others 
think they're funny when they play 
“guess who this is?” I usually ask them 
for their names a couple of times and 
then hang up. I think anyone who's 
of his would make a 


very poor date 


ashamed name 


Carol Moore 
Winone (Minn.) 4. $ 


The tall, dark, handsome type with 
a car and lots of money to spend isn’t 
important to me. My ideal date is 
friendly, has good manners, talks 
easily, and enjoys the same things | 
eTnoy 
Comme Seuth 
North H. $ 
Bakersfield, Calif 


I think an “ideal” date should possess 
high 
and patience 


sincerity, honesty, consideration, 
morals, understanding 
ill the qualities of a good husband or 
wite 

Koren DeMoy 

H. $. of Commerce 

Detroit, Mich 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN 
YOU DISAPPROVE OF WHAT 
THE GANG’S DOING? Everyone 
gets into predicaments where he or 
she disapproves of the group's ac- 
tions. Maybe the gang wants to pile 
into Harry's car and go down to the 
lake for beer and pizza. You're sup- 
posed to go straight home, and, any- 
way, you don’t approve of drinking. 
Do you “stick to your guns” or go 
along with the gang? How would 
you handle other situations like 
this? 

Address your letters to “Jam Ses- 
sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Deadline for mailing: Sept. 30. 














Cuban Roulette 


(Continued from page 20) 


“just compensation” is made for them. 
In 1938, for example, the Mexican 
government seized properties of Amer- 
ican oil companies operating there. The 
U.S. State Department worked through 
diplomatic channels to bring about 
“prompt and adequate” compensation. 
The oil companies said their properties 
were worth $80,000,000. By 1941 a 
settlement was worked out by which 
the U.S. companies got $29,000,000 


r 
\W HO wins and who loses at Cuban | 


roulette? Obviously, American business 


men whose prope rties are being seized 
are losing. But it does not follow that 
Castro is winning 

Yanki dollars are no longer being 
poured into Cuba by private investors. 
In fact, there is a real dollar shortage 
in Cuba—a shortage likely to get tar 
worse before it gets better. 

With the cut in the 1960 sugar 
quota, ¢ uba’s exports to the U.S. will 
drop even more sharply than they 
already have. Cuba has depended on 
the U.S. for 60 to 70 per cent of her 
export market. American tourism—an- 
other big source of “Yanki dollars”—is 
off by 90 per cent 

Cuba needs American dollars to buy 
U.S. goods. Between 70 and 80 per 
cent of her imports come from the 
United States. Not only has America 
been Cuba's biggest selling market, it 
has been her biggest buying market too 

U.S. exports to Cuba have already 
dropped steeply from $600,000,000 in 
1958 to $125,000,000 in 1960. There 
has even been talk in Washington of a 
complete embargo on all U, S. exports 
to Cuba. 

Late in August, the U.S. Senate 
moved to bring further pressure on 
Cuba. It voted to cut off foreign aid 


funds to any nati supplying Cuba 
with arms or economic assistance. Some 
observers fear, however, that such 
measures tend to block Cuba’s remain 
ing ties to the Free World and serve 
only to goad her into closer ties with 
the Communist nations 

By dealing with Russia and Red 
China, Cuba hopes to lessen her de 


pendence upon the U.S. market, But | 


most economists are doubtful the Soviet 
bloc would be willing—or able—to give 
Cuba the trade advantages she enjoyed 
with the U.S 

Unless Cuba can contrive a new 
source of supply of U.S. dollars, her 
economy, already dangerously weak 
and unstable, may collapse entirely, In 
the long run Cuban roulette may prove 
to be a new and costly kind of game 
-—one in which everyone loses and 
nobody wins. 








IT’S RIGHT ON TOP 
THE NEW ESTERBROOK “101” 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Step right up and see the marvel of the ages! 
...the new Esterbrook “101” fountain pen. A different type of car- 
tridge pen! It carries 2 cartridges in the barrel—one is a spare—so 
there’s no need to run out of ink. 

The brand new Esterbrook “101” performs more tricks than a 
trained seal. Changes pen points as quickly as you can change your 
mind. Gives you a choice of 32 pen points. 

Smartly styled, smooth-writing, the Esterbrook “101” is creating 
a 3-ring-circus of excitement ...see why at your Esterbrook dealer’s. 

Do it up big—-top everything with the pen that has everything. .. 
the Esterbrook “101° Renew Point Fountain Pen. 5 colors, available 
in squeeze-fill, too! Just $1.95. 


The Esterbrook ‘101 


. 71.95 
. 
Other Esterbrook 
pens slightly higher 


*T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co 











THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 


pJaustaigghioad 











NOW 


LEARN FASTER 
IMPROVE GRADES 
and Have Fun, Too 


“ADD-A-TRACK’”’ | in small plots 


/~ «+ 


* Ideal For Lenguage, Music and Speech 
Students © Learning is Easier, Faster, More 
Fun! © Unusvel! Home Entertainment 


V-M “Add-A-Track” is the unique new 
feature in V-M Tape Recorders! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track while listening to 
the first track. Then—on playback, you 
hear both recordings simultaneously! You 
can even play a duet with yourself! 


V-M/"Add-A-Track” “tape-o-matic™™ 4- 
Track Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records 
and plays back up to four hours mono- 
phonically on four tracks. Plays recorded 
stereophonic tapes. High-Fidelity Speaker 
System. Simple Push-Button Controls as- 
sure complete simplicity of operation! 


LUMITLESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATER 
ADVANCEMENT IN YOUR STUDIES! Your 
V-M Dealer will gladly give you a fes- 
ineti tration. See him soon! 





v-m mode! 720 
$225.00° 


eCUGHTEY HeGHE® WEST 


ine Woice For Music 


Cuba .. . Red Beachhead? 


(Continued from page 16) 


with carrying out the land reform pro- 
gram and led by Antonio Jimenez (see 
photo on p. 15). 

Some farmers, it is said, are grum- 
bling about working for the INRA. 
They say they were promised land, and 
instead got just another boss. Others 
reply that Castro was forced to com 
promise the “ideal” for the “practical” 
in land reform. They say that Cuba's 
fertile soil (which grows sugar 
some coftee, 


cane 
tobacco, vegetables, and 
fruits) cannot be farmed economically 
Individual farmers can 
|not afford the machinery necessary for 
| efficient production—but INRA 





farm 
can. 

“There's one thing about Castro,’ 
says one supporter. “He's fair. He 
stripped one of his own brothers of 
all but 1,000 acres of his 21,000 acre 
estate. The rest was divided among the 
tenants on the property.” 

Castro's champions also claim these 
accomplishments 
>» About 15,000 low-cost housing units 





' tare said to have been completed or 


begun in the past year. For the first 
time campesinos [peasant farmers] live 
in their own houses—simple as they 
may be. For the first time many have 
|electricity, plumbing, and even refrig- 
| erators. 

> In one year nearly 5,000 
with 10,000 classrooms, are 
have been built. Many of them are in 
rural districts that never had a school 
before 

|» Salaries of top officials have been 
halved. Salaries at the bottom of the 
scale have been raised by an average 
of 40 per cent. Government “payola” 
and petty corruptions, which ran wild 
under Batista, have been cut. 

These are some of the reasons why 
[the majority of Cubans revere their 
“maximum leader,” as Fidel Castro is 
| called. This is why they shout: “You 
are number one. Fidel. There is no 


schools, 
said to 





number two 


Bu storm clouds are piling up 


Many Cubans are reported to be aghast 


at the bitterness of the anti-U.S. cam- 
paign. Pointing to a dozen teen-agers 
drilling with Czechoslovakian - made 
weapons and chanting slogans about 
“Yanki invaders,” a Cuban recently re- 
marked quietly: “Is this what Fidel’s 
revolution means?” 

Many other Cubans are alarmed by 
the country’s drift toward the Commu- 
nist bloc. The Roman Catholic Church 
to which most Cubans belong, has 
warned of “the increasing advance of 
communism in our country.” Some say 





a violent showdown may be shaping 
up between Castro and the church in 
Cuba. 

Some Cubans bitterly claim Castro 
has “betrayed the revolution.” His foes 
charge he promised elections, but has 
held no elections. Castro answers that 
the time is not right—that he would be 
elected anyway, so why waste the 
time. His foes reply that if he is so 
sure of winning, why doesn’t he hold 
an election to prove it? 

Castro's enemies also say he prom 
ised freedom, but has instead become 
a dictator. Cuba's jails are crowded 
with those who dared speak against 
Castro. Dozens of high-ranking Cuban 
officials have fled into self-imposed 
exile. They include Dr. Miro Cardona 
who served as the first premier in the 
Castro government; Pedro Luis Diaz 
Lanz, chief of Castro's air force; Luis 
A. Baralt, Cuban ambassador to Can 
ada; and others who had fought with 
Castro against the Batista regime 

Cuba's once free press is muzzled 
The radio and TV stations have been 
seized by the government. Castro an 
swers that anyone who opposes him 
opposes the aims of his revolution—and 
is his enemy 

A growing list of economic head 
aches also dogs Castro. American tour 
ists once spent more than $60,000,000 
a year in Cuba. Now the tourist busi 
ness is dead. The luxury 
empty, and related businesses (restau 
rants, shops, cafes, and gambling casi 
at a standstill. 

Another serious problem: the price 


hotels are 


nos } 


of sugar is down to its lowest level in 
years. Cuba, whose economy is based 
on its export of sugar, may be skirting 
bankruptcy. 

Many observers are wondering where 
Castro will get the money to carry out 
his reform programs. True, all Cubans 
“donate” a percentage of their wage: 
to the government, but that is hardly 
enough to meet the treasury’s vast 
needs 

Some, therefore, see a crucial period 
of belt-tightening ahead for Cuba. And 
they say, if economic conditions deteri 
orate, Castro may whip up a still great 
er anti-American campaign to divert 
his people's attention from their trou 
bles at home 

The picture all adds up to storm 
days ahead on the lush Caribbean Sea 


island of Cuba 
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The “Compacts” 
(Continued from page 12) 


mium, “Compacts,” with their light- 
weight, low-horsepower engines get an 
average of 10 to 12 miles more from a 
gallon of gasoline than do the “stand- 
ards.” And the “compacts” can slip in 
and out of congested traffic lanes with 
greater ease. Many parti- 
cular, find the “compacts” easier to 
handle. 

Will the “compacts” knock out the 

completely? Most 
The big car may be trimmed, 


women, in 


‘standards’ 
think not 
but it will never become extinct. There 


experts 


will probably always be a market for 
luxury, for glamour, for speed, for cars 
big enough for large families, for cars 
with large luggage space and smooth 
comfort for long-distance driving. Most 
small Cars, Say Sore pe ople do not ride 
as smoothly as the big cars 

The small] cars, however, have seri- 
ously hurt the present used-car market. 
Many 
to settle for 


down 


motorists who were once content 


a used car or a stripped- 


“standard” (having no extras) are 


now buying new “compacts.” 


“The small cars have mixed up the 
market sa automobile 


vhole ole 


will be a stew 


years to settle.” 


company executive It 


that will take a fe 


A FEW business forecasters believe 


the stew wont last bevond 1962. By 
will 


vhat it prefers. 


then, they sa the public have 


mn ace 
How 


ind 


up its mind 


the preferences are resolved, 
the iuto 


tinues to thrive has great significance for 


' 
how well industry con 


the economic we 1] being ot the nation 
American workers 
the 


One out of every six 
owes his iob today to 
building 


the 


industry ars or making auto 


parts, making materials supplied 


to auto-builders building and main 


taining roads and 


rhiws 
48 ivs 


In addition, thousands of retail busi 


nesses have been created to service 


There are some 250, 


24 O00 


automobile 
000 filling 


ply stores, and 


the 


tions auto 


sup 
74,000 independent re 
pair shops 

Leading economists and business 
t xperts have two major reasons tor be 
lieving that the demand for cars, irre 
size, will rather than 


the Not the 
least important reason is that the U. S. 


spec tive of 


shrink in 


grow 
coming vears 
population is expanding at a greater- 
than-ever rate 

More 
moving to the suburbs. reversing the 


Another reason Americans are 
trend of a generation or two ago that 
brought families from rural areas into 
the cities. As auto- 
mobiles become increasingly important 
in taking workers to their jobs in the 


suburbia grows, 


city, or transporting students over 


automobile | 





wider areas to schools, or housewives 
to suburban shopping plazas. The auto- 
mobile, in other words, is playing a 
major role in suburban living. 

In 1961, while automobile size and 
economy will be big factors in a hard- 
fought “battle of the brands,” there will 
also be increased emphasis on quality 
of product. Most automobile manufac- 
turers believe that faulty workmanship 
and poor quality of product lose a com- 
pany more “repeat” customers than any 
other single factor. Thus, in addition 
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to trying to sell more cars, they will be 
making strong efforts to bring customers 
back another year by winning their 
loyalty with quality. 

Just a few years ago, the average 
automobile buyer followed the lead of 
Detroit's ‘major manufacturers in ac- 
cepting styles and models. Today the 
situation is reversed—and it appears 
the manufacturers are taking their cues 
from the public. For the first time in 
many years, the car buyer is literally 
in the driver's seat. 








“Come over and teach us that new step!” 


“We want to get it right so we can teach it to Bob and 
Tom before the dance next Saturday. Can you come now? 


Good. See you!” 


The modern miss is a busy one. She finds that her tele- 
phone is such a big help in lots of ways—to invite the kids 
over, to catch up on school work, to say “thank you”’ or 


just to 


® 


—— on oe 


say “‘hello.”’ It’s a good way to keep that busy life 
running smoothly and happily. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





i" i i“"Tops, don't miss. ii iGood. 
i Foir Save your money. 


Mi iTHE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER (American International. Pro- 
duced and directed by Roger Cor 


man.) 


This may not follow Poe's famous 
story in all respects, but it has caught the 
gloomy and foreboding spirit of the orig 
inal. Vincent Price is properly hyper 
sensitive and sinister as Roderick Usher, 
the Iast male descendant of the evil 
family, and Myrna Fahey is pale and 
lovely as Madeline, his mad sister. In 
this version, the visitor {played by Mark 
Damon) comes to claim Madeline's 
hand in marriage—a marriage that Rod 
erick is determined to prevent. The 
means he uses to prevent it provides 
a chilling climax to this tale of horror 
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buttoned down in easy-care all cotton, 2.98 New junior sizes 9 to 15 Franz Liszt, the nineteenth-century 
composer and brilliant pianist, may 

have been a temperamental genius who 

| was impossible to live with, but this 


film about him is a treat for the eye and 

$ ear. Beautifully photographed in Eu 
rope, in color and Cinemascope, the 

movie is a visual delight. And it's made 

| even more handsome by the cast: Dirk 





Bogarde as the piano virtuoso whose 
charm women found irresistible; Gene 
vieve Page as the mother of his chil 
‘ dren; lovely newcomer Capucine as the 
You may have the talent for a : oe , Russian princess who inspired him; and 
money-making 7 pane ed equ - . Patricia Morison as the cigar-smoking 
mercial art. Find out, free and : , 

without obligation, by taking 
this simple Art Talent Test at 
home. It was devised by pro- 
fessional artists at our school pac 
We're the world’s largest home ; eT ’ read the real story of Liszt will find 
study art school. For over 40 —— | that this film's script softens the erratic 
years we've been preparing / a genius considerably, but Song Without 
talented beginners for success- a a | End still remains a fascinating study 
ful careers in art ; . of the man and his period 


= be, os . * Pump T. Harntunc 
Take Free Art Talent Test van | 
MOVIE CHECK LIST 


* Musica Mw De 
A , 


. ar - y on “- (‘ertoor Ves Ww 
ART INSTRUCTION, INC., stubio 10580 “vvrPollyanna (D); Gallant Hour 
—— 500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota | (D); Bells Are Ringing (M) 
(PLEASE PRINT) | 1 Aim at the Stars (D); All the 
Young Men (D); Time Machine (D); Ad 
Nome_ —— AGE_ - ventures of Huckleberry Finn (D); Moun 
tain Road (D); Flame Over India (D); 
Sergeant Rutledge (D) 
Zone County ____ : —_ | Last Days of Pompeii (D); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D) 
“Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D) 





George Sand. Needless to say, the film’s 
sound track is outstanding, too, with 
selections by Wagner, Liszt, Bach, 
Chopin, and others. Anyone who has 


Please send me your Talent Test, without cost or obligation 
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> Bernstein Plays Gershwin. Other pian 
ists may hit all the notes of the Rhapsody 
in Blue more deftly than Leonard Bern 

stein, but none can 
him in 
catching the jazz 
flair and mood of 
the piece. Take the 
finale for example— 


come near 


and compare Bern- 
stein’s new version 
(Columbia 5413) 
with 
anyone 


Levant's. or 


iP 


, and 
Bernstein . 


what I 
intuitive 
Sv™m opated 


else's 
you'll see 
mean. There's a more sense 
of the 


bounce 


jazz beat, more 
and perhaps an influence or 
two of Brubeck?) 
sippointment: in pertorm 
inces last vear with the N. Y. Philhar 


a banjo sounded delightfully in 


Only one minor dis- 
Bernstein s 


monic 
the orchestral passages. There's no banjo 
m the dis ind ‘tis i pity 


On the reverse side Bernstein whips 


up a breezy, colorful An American in 
Paris—another Bernstein-Gershwin spe- 
cialty which pales its 11 LP competitors. 


> Choral Feast. In 1931, when William 
Walton was 29, his oratorio Belshazzar's 
Féast created such a sensation in Lon- 
don that it was largely responsible for 
reshaping tradition-bound English con- 
Today Sir Wil- 
liam Walton is generally regarded as a 
Belshaz- 


zar's Feast still packs a dramatic wallop 


cepts of choral musi 


conservative” composer—but 
when it’s as well performed as on a new 
(35681 
The 
Biblical story of the imminent downfall 
of corrupt, Babylon. Isaiah’s 
prophecy that “the day of the Lord is at 
hand” prefaces the work, and by the 
end you feel it really is! 


conducted by the 
text is the 


Angel dis 
composer oratorio’s 


impious 


> Two for the Dance. Four years ago 
the New York City Ballet mounted a 
new work for ballerina Maria Tallchief, 
called Allegro Brillante 
out to be the only completed movement 
of Tchaikowsky’s almost forgotten 3rd 
Piano Concerto. This music started out 
as Tchaikowsky's 6th symphony (which 
would have made the Pathétique his 
7th), but the composer abandoned it 
to write the Pathétique, 
just before his death in 1893 and re- 


Its music turned 


returning to it 


a. 
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casting it as a piano concerto, It is a 
spirited, melodic work—and is excel- 
lently performed in a new disc by Simon 
Sadoff, pianist, with the N. Y. C. Ballet 
Orchestra under Robert Irving (Kapp 
9046). The disc also contains Glazou- 
nov’s Pas de Dix and Glinka’s Pas de 
Trois, again splendidly done by Mr. 
Irving. 

Highlights from Tchaikowsky’s Swan 
Lake (probably the most popular of all 
ballets) are performed on a new Lon- 
don disc (CM 9025) by the world’s 
finest conductor of ballet music, Ernest 
Ansermet, leading the 
Geneva, Switzerland (L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande). This is a superb ex 
ample of the European approach to 
ballet: elegant, supple, and rich in tonal 
colors. For those who want to shoot the 
works, Ansermet’s recording of the en- 
tire ballet (3 discs) is in London album 


CMA 7201. 
> Shelly at the Black Hawk. The excite 


ments of a spontaneous “live” jazz per- 
formance over the cold, polished per- 
fection of studio “takes,” shine out in 
four LPs of Shelly Manne’s modern jazz 
quintet, taped in San Francisco last fall 
I've heard only Vol. 1 (Contemporary 
M3577 )—but it’s a honey, particularly 
the relaxed, spinning, 12-minute “Sum 
mertime.” —Roy HEMMING 


orchestra of 


IT’S THE GREATEST SHAVING OFFER—EVER! 


You get a regular $1 Schick 
Safety Razor—8 custom Swed- 
ish-Stee] Blades—a new im- 
proved injector with used-blade 
compartment... with any of 
these Palmolive Shave Creams. 


aie: PRE OS LLP So 


ne 


Try Palmolive Rapid-Shave — 
super-moisturized for the fast- 
est, smoothest shaves possible. 
Or, Palmolive Lather or Brush- 
less—the heavyweight shave 
creams for he-man beards. 











BUT HURRY! Supplies of specially marked deal- 
pack merchandise are strictly limited. Remember, 
you save 80¢! Get yours at your dealer’s—now! 





Electoral College 
(Continued from page 9) 





RETAIN! 











legislature able to fix its own method of 
naming electors, every Presidential year 
would be filled with maneuvers to rig 
the system for party advantage. But 
that has not happened. The 50 states 
use essentially the same method to 
choose electors—and the key feature of 
all is the popular vote. 

The formula is simple: the ticket that 
gets the most popular votes wins all 
the state’s electoral votes. This is as it 
should be in a Federal system of united 
states. Let's not forget how our nation 
got its name. 


3. The Electoral College protects the 
rights of the individual states. 

One of the main reasons why the 
framers of our Constitution set up the 
Electoral College was to protect the 
interests of the various states. It is a 
wise and ingenious device to recognize 
and preserve their rights 

The Electoral College allows each 
state to set qualifications for its voters 
—except that no state may discriminate 
because of race or sex. This is sound. 

Direct popular elections would under- 
mine the authority of the statgs. Such 


a system, according to Senator Karl 
Mundt (Rep., S. D.) would mean that 
“we shall kiss good-bye to the idea of 
rights of states, of state autonomies, be- 
cause as soon as we give the Federal 
Government the right to control the 
election machinery, we shall place every 
state under [Federal] domination, . . .” 





REFORM! 











(Continued from page 9) 

2. Proportional reform would make 
every vote count. 

One of the worst features of the 
present “winner-take-all” system is that 
it encourages voter apathy in areas 
where one party is always in the ma- 
jority. 

Take the South for instance. Many 
Republicans there are discouraged from 
voting because they know how slim the 
chance is for their party to carry the 
state. But give them a proportional 
vote and they will go to the polls. 

The same applies to Democratic 
voters in traditionally Republican states 
like Vermont or New Hampshire. 

Similarly, in closely-divided states 
like Michigan or Connecticut, a hand- 
ful of votes in a key district would no 
longer swing all the state's electoral 
votes into one party's corner. If 49 per 
cent of the people voted for one candi- 
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date and 51 tor another, the propor- 
tional vote would reflect this. 


3. A proportionate electoral system 
would help focus greater attention on 
the major issves of a campaign. 

During nearly every Presidential cam- 
paign, the candidates tend to concen- 
trate on a few “doubtful” states that 
could swing the election one way or the 
other. 

But if the electoral vote in each 
state were to be split proportionately, 
each party would have to campaign 
hard for every vote in every state. This 
would make the candidates focus their 
attention on major issues that concern 
all the people in all the states. 

As the system works now, the candi- 
dates sometimes focus on problems that 
affect only a minority of voters in a few 
“key” cities or states. This allows small 
pressure groups to exert an enormous 
influence on the campaign, 

Proportional voting would 
this. Candidates would stop thinking in 
terms of groups—economic, sacial, or 
religious—who could “swing” a key state 
and all its electoral] votes. They could 
then focus their campaign on the im 
portant issues that affect all our citizens 

wherever they may live. 

Let's keep the electoral college—but 
let's make it reflect the real choice of 
the people 


correct 
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Show of the Week: The Shirley Temple 
Show tells the story of “Kim” on Sun- 
day, September 25. Michael 
stars in this delightful classic, one of 
Rudyard Kipling’s most popular works. 
This NBC this 
year, is a series of plays 
children 
Miss Temple will introduce them all 
of them herself 

premiering 


Rennie 


weekly program, new 
presenting 
based on famous stories for 
and star in a few 
& Many 
this week 
ing after the summer vacation 
the latter is CBS’ Wanted 

Alive, which will be telecast on Wed- 
this Steve McQueen, 


who stars as bounty hunter Josh Ran- 


new shows are 
and old favorites are 


Among 


nesdays season 


dall, also owns part of the series and is | 
determined to make it as realistic as a | 
No more phony he- | 


Western can be 
roics, he says—men simply didn’t fight 
odds, nor 


against overw helming 


they tackle a man with a gun. So get 


set to see the hero run from a fight oc- | 


casionally 
> Two 
['V wars on 
both on NBC 


return 
Thursday, September 22, 
One is The Ford Show, 


more veterans 


a pleasant musical half-hour with Ten- | 
The other is Groucho | 


nessee Ernie Ford 
Marx's show, which this season will be 
called The Groucho Show, instead of 
You Bet Your Life. It will be the same 
quiz affair, but completely re staged. 
Also on Thursday 
mer show, Silents Please, will present 
another of its silent movies, dressed up 
for TV. This time you'll see some of the 
thrill 
grandparents, including a bit of the 
famous Perils of Pauline. 

® Friday, September 23, will see the 
beginning of this year's televised Pro- 
fessiona! Football Schedule, carried by 
CBS. As usual, no game will be tele- 
vised in a city where a National Foot- 
ball League game is being played, but 


old serials which used to your 


elsewhere this Friday viewers can tune | 


in on the’ St. Louis Cardinals and Los 
Angeles Rams fracas in Los Angeles. 


The same day will bring the premiere of 


Dan Raven, a mystery-adventure series 


on NBC, It stars Skip Homeier as a 
Hollywood police lieutenant, and each 
week's case will involve a guest star. 

& Walt Disney Presents moves to Sun- 


days this season, beginning September | 
25 on ABC. Strangely, the first show | 


of the new season is a repeat—“Davy 
Crockett and the Keel Boat”—but some 
new material will be following soon. 

® School bells will ring on Monday, 


September 26, for NBC's early-morning 
Continental Classroom. The first course 
will be a repeat of “Modern Chemis- 
try,” shown last year. In the next half- 
hour there'll be a new course, “Contem- 
porary Mathematics,” taught by Dr. 
John L. Kelley. 

& There's lots doing on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27. ABC's new series of special 
programs will start with “Cast the First 
Stone,” a look at race prejudice in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit. New 
York. John Daly will be the narrator. 


and 


Another special on Tuesday will be 


NBC's Dow Hour of Great Mysteries, 
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with Joseph Welch as host. He'll intro- 
duce “The Cat and the Canary,” a fam- 
ous old thriller that tells the story of a 
highly unusual will. 

A new show on Tuesday is The Tom 
Ewell Show on CBS. Actor Ewell spe- 
cializes in comedy, so this situation 
comedy program is idea for his talents. 

Expedition, ABC's travel pro- 
gram, this week “Operation 
Noah’s Ark,” the wild 
animals in Africa and 
brought to safety when a dam project 
flooded thousands of square miles of 
jungle. —Dick KLEINER 


new 
offers 
story of 
were 


how 


rescued 





return | 


Dead or | 


did | 


to the | 


ABC's popular sum- | 


Blemishes go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion!" 


Actually helps you grow clear, 
smooth, “new-born” skin 


Noxzema Lotion’s gentle antiseptic medicates as it 
penetrates to kill blemish-bacteria by the millions 
—clears up blemishes as no “cover-up” can! 


only Sot 


plus tax 


Noxzema Lotion works invisibly to “uncork” 
clogged pores, ugly blackheads. And there’s never 


any telltale caking or peeling! 


No wonder 8 out of 10 cases of surface blemishes 


cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! So get new 
greaseless, stainless Noxzema Skin Lotion today! 











cleared or remarkably improved: 





*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In clinical tests on blemish sufferers 4 derma- 
tologists reported these results: Types of blemishes 


Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 
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Time’s Up! 

A visitor to a church arrived late, but 
made up for it by listening attentively 
to a long, drawn-out sermon. Finally he 
turned to his neighbor and whispered, 
“He's How has he been 
preaching?” 

“Four years,” the other whispered 
back. “I'll wait, then,” the visitor re 
plied. “He should be through before 
long.” 


good. long 


Future Farmet 


Cat: C-A-T 


Mr. A.: “Why did you fire your sec- 
retary?” 

Mr. B.: “She couldn't spell—kept ask- 
ing me how to spell every other word 
when she took dictation.” 

Mr. A.: “I suppose you couldn't stand 
the interruptions.” 

Mr. B.: “It wasn’t that. I just didn’t 
have time to look up all those words.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Who's a Bird? 


A simple countryman saw a gaudy 
parrot on the roof of his cottage. He 
climbed up to capture it. The parrot 
looked at him and said sharply, “What 
do you want?” 

The countryman touched his cap 
“Beg pardon, sir. I thought you were a 
bird ; 


Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket 


Like Cool, Man— 


A bearded beatnik occupied a one 
flat in a cold-water tenement 
whose furniture 
rickety bed and a single chair. One day 
a visitor spotted two old magazines on 
the floor. “So,” “you hired 
a decorator!” 


room 


consisted solely of a 


she sneered, 


Bennett (ert 


Makes Sense 
He: “I'm glad I'm not a Frenchman.” 
She: “Why?” 
He: “I can’t speak French.” 


Hecdside Examiner 


Where Are We? 


He was making his first air trip and 
turned to his seat 
experienced air 


seemed S( ared He 
mate, obviously an 
traveler 

“Look at those tiny 
there on the ground!” he 
“They look like 

“They are 
ingly. 


people down 
exclaimed. 
ants!” 


ants,” said the other sooth- 


Twaddle 


“We haven't left the ground yet.” 


The Long Gray Line. Columis 
“What do you mean, you for- 
got to bring the water wings?” 


Small Can Opener 

“Last night,” a young man told his 
friend, “I had the sweetest girl in my 
car! When we came to a lonely place 
I wanted to kiss her, but she Td 
like to see the stars when you kiss me 
Why don't you take the top down? 
So after working an hour I finally got 
the top down and 

“An hour?” interrupted his friend 
“Why, I than two 
minutes for that.” 

“I know,” 


a convertible.” 


said, 


don't need more 


said the first, “but you 


have Atlan (pest Line New 
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Now you can shampoo... 
Set with plain water...and have 
lively, natural looking curls! 


New Rich, 
Rich Liquid! § sai 
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Blessed | ae 
ee a 
The Alfred Mitchcock Production 
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A Paramount Release 


VERA MILES, one 


makes sure her 
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hair is st 
ooth. Why don’t YOU tr 
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An exclusive new formula—unlike any 
impoo—icaves hair so manage ible 
uir-stvle is easier to set with ust plain 

| { 
water. Curls are left soft and silky —spring 
right back after combing. Waves behave, 


lick smoothly into place. 
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Next: Sand Report 

LOS ANGELES 
Report may 
* the ( 


measuring 


take 
Report 
stick tor 
in idapting themselves 
ments of the 
For the 


ft al special 


likely tts place be 


onant is a future 
American school 
to the requir 
space ige 
report will embody the vie 
National Education Asso 
iation committee on the idequac vy ol 
program and the 
changes needed for the ahead 
Officially as the NEAs Sp 
ial Project on the Instructional Pro 


rram, the 


the American school 
years 


known 


inventory of the 
headed by Ok 
department of ek 
Wayne State 
director, Sand is 
committee of 


| 
ana 


two-veur 
being 
nd, head of the 
entary education at 
Univ. in Detroit. As 


vorking with a 


! rriculum 1s 


16-man 
ducators in an ‘define 


state the 


ittempt to 
views of the organized pro 


lession concerning the instructional 
program of the public elementary and 
schools 

The study—now underway—was un 
eiled at the NEA‘’s 98th 
ention here thi 


NEA 
that 


“™ ond ity 


mn il con 
W illi im 


secretary re 


summer. D1 
executive 


stall 


(Cart 
members of «he 
school 

] 


“x systems 


ported proj 
officials 
asking 
What changes have 
recently in the 

matter Why were 
> What are the 


SoOTTHM of the 


ect plan to intervie’ 
500 scl 


Some 
ste h qi estions as 
curriculum 
these 
pressure 


What 


sequence "W 


At mace 
ind subject 
changes mace 
behind changes? 


should be the s pe ind 
mathematics 


scienct foreign lar 


guages, social studies? 


“~The Special Project Cart 
= 


told the 
convention to build upon two 
basic statements now being developed 
by the Educational 
sion These 
of the controlling purposes in educa 


tion 


Policies Commis 


include i new statement 


and a review of contemporary 


in elementary education 
Other actions of the 
BA three-and-a-half 


the Delegate 


issues 
convention 

debate by 
Assembly on the 


hour 
ques 
integration in the schools re 
sulted in “some stiffening” of the NEA’s 


stand on the 


tion of 


Immediately 
NEA 
Board of Directors authorized a meet 
Negro 


question 
after the convention closed, the 


ing between Southern leaders, 


ind white, to draft a new “satistac 


\ projected Sand 


tement on the ubject 
matter of 


vention 


tory -to ill st 
PO) 


it i con 


interest 
| 


mother wide 
ce te ret 
issue of col 
bargaining for teachers. The 
after it was pointed 
newly-enacted New 
my group that enters 
vill be 
it was said 
in the state 
itself 


distin 


delegates 


tuking a position on the 


lective 
deferment came 
mit that under a 
York State law 
nto collective bargaining classi 
isa labor union This 
\ yuld hurt NI \ affiliates 
The NEA has 


organization 


fied 
long termed 
prot ssional 
guished from a trade 
How 
clear that 
their 


evel the ce legates mack it 
they felt 


professional status 


ten he I 
should 


despite 
have 
1 right to negotiate with their employ- 
ers. But, NEA officials 


1 teachers should not 


Sala 


and dele gates 
strike 

& Delegates approved affiliation of two 
departments with the NEA—the 
S« hool Li 
Driver Ed 
M hic h 


new 
American Association of 
American 


The 


brarians and the 


neation Association former 


Wide World ate 
Wide-eyed Alan Christopher Stevens, a 
former Korean orphan, holds tightly to 
his foster father’s hand during kinder- 
garten enrollment near Rochester, N. Y. 


American 
Library present 
membership of about 5,000 while the 
latter takes in 1,000 
In a related action, the delegates ap- 
proved creation of a Joint Committee 
% the NEA and the American Text 
book Publishers Institute 

&A proposed membership rule was in 


division of the 
Association—has a 


remains a 


about members 


troduced which would require active 
NEA to hold eithet 
an earned bachelor’s or higher degree 
certificate, exclud 


sub-standard certificates 


members of the 


or a regular legal 
ing emergency 
or permits. Rule would go into effect 
in 1963-64 will be 
m next 
Atlantic 

At the 


Clarice 


Amendment voted 


year at NEA convention in 
City, N.J 

convention's closing session 
Kline, a high 
studies teacher in Waukesha, Wis., was 
installed as NEA president. She suc- 
ceeds W. W. Eshelman of Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa. Ewald Turner, junior high 
crafts teacher in Pendleton, Ore., was 
elected vice president 


school social 


In its meeting during the conven- 
the NEA Department of Class 
room Teachers elected Anita Ruffling 
Sth grade English teacher of Bellevue 
(Ohio) Jr. HLS. 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg. social studies and 


thon 


as* its president-elect 


remedial reading teacher at Hison if 
H.S. in Webster Groves, Mo 
stalled as new president. Other officers 
Henr\ 
Irving |r 


was In- 
elected president, 
Goebel 
H.S 
\irs 


studies teac her 


were vice 
teacher at 
Lincoln, Nebr., 
Annie N. Vaden, 12th-grade social 


W aco, Ie X 


Up Two Million 


Still 
dents entered school and college class 
this fall. Predicted 
18.650.000 two 
last vear’s figure 

The U.S. Office of Education in re 
leasing the figures, gave this break 
kindergarten through eighth 
grade, 34,380,000; grades nine through 
twelve, 10,290,000: higher 
3,980,000. 

Figures 


science 


and secretary, 


another record number of stu- 
enrollment 


million 


rooms 


nearly ove! 


down 
education 


both public and 
private from kindergarten 
through college for the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia 

An analysis of the figures indicates 


include 
schools 





' 


Kenneth M. Gould 


it eu ents privat ind = paro- 


schools 
those ot the 
enrollments for 


ind secomaary 
faster than 
Total 
paroe hi il 
through 


as compared to 


chial elementary 
irt grow ng 
public schools 
from 
12 will be 


37 600.000 


private ind schools 
kindergarten 


56. S00 000 


grack 
nm public S¢ hools 

In a separate 
Catholic Welfare 
that there 


the National 


Conterence 


report 
estimates 
students 


will be 5,539,750 


Scholastic 


ry. 


EACHER 
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MEMBER OF 


DUCATIONAL 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, inc., in nine editions weekly as 
the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practicol English, Junior Scholastic, 
NewsTime, News Explorer, News Trails, News 
Ronger, ond News Pilot, by Scholastic Mago- 
tines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 


New York —e 


in Catholic grade schools, high schools, 
and colleges this year—an increase of 
166,899 over last vear. This would be 
about 11 per cent of the over-all U.S 
Office figure 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick that 
1.636.000 classroom teachers would be 


estimated 


public and nonpublic ele- 


needed by 


mentary and secondary schools to han 


dle this vear’s enrollment 


K. M. Gould Retires 


Kenneth M 
tor-in-Chief of 
He will become 


Gould is retiring as Edi 
Sc holastic 
Editor 
member of the Editorial 
Sc holastic 
other 

Book 


Magazines 
Emeritus, con 
tinumgd as a 
Committee of Magazines 
duties connected 


Services See 


and assuming 
with Scholastic 
At Our ( on page 7-1 

Mr. Gould has been associated with 
Scholastic for 35 vears—the last 20 of 
as Editor-in-( hiet. He 
years ago m Cleveland, son 
Frederick A. and Alice D 
of the Unis of 
and Columbia Univ 
stalt 
T inn 
d tor ot 


! 


orner 


which were Was 
born 65 
i the Rev 
Gould \ 
Pittsburgh (A.B 
M.A Mr. Ge 
at the Rockefeller 
magazine and us 
the Univ. of 
g Scholastic 


ing 


AFT Sets Goals 


DAYTON, Ohio 
bered by I1 to it the 
Federation of Teachers 
66,000) is planning to take 
rival, the 


wi ciate 


i) Id served on the 
Foundation 
University | 
Pittsburgh prior to jom 


Although outnum 
American 
membership 
on its giant 
National 
tion, in a test of stre ngth 

At its 
the federation 
efforts to unionize the 


Education Associa 


convention here last month 
voted to ste} up its 
} 


nation s teachers 


ind to win collective bargaining rights 
for them with AFT locals as the des 
ignated bargaining agents 

In line with this the AFI voted 
moral support as well as financial help 
for its New York City local, the United 
Federation of 


ing to win the 


Ie achers which is try 
pi mised collective bar 
there The NEA is 
also helping its city affiliates in the 
battle over who will represent N.Y.C.'s 
10.000 teachers 
tion between the practices 
AFT is that the NEA that 
teachers should not use the strike is 
in instrument to gain their ends 
Other AKT 

for the coming decade 


a national he adquarters building 


gaining ¢« lection 


An important clistine 
it NEA and 


bee lie ves 


goals announce d 


100.000 mem 


major 


bers 

AFT now occupies rented office space 
in Chicago a full-time Washington 
a $6.000-to-$13.000 na 


SO he dule 


representative 

salary 
The federation 

with the 


tionwide 
affiliated 


movement ilso 


which Is 


rive rged labor 


criticisms at the 
the NEA (1) 
stand in 
practices 


fired familiar 
NEA. Among criticisms 
has failed to take a 
integration; (2) 


some 


cle ar 
support ot 
discrimination within the organization 
by maintaining separate state and lo- 
cal groups for whites and Negroes in 
the South 


and 3) is a “company 


because of alleged domination 


by supervisors and administrators and 
thus truly teachers 
The NEA refused to comment on these 
charges 

Much of the 
overshadowed by an in- 
ternal matter—a fight for control of the 
AFT administration. Carl ]. Megel of 
Chicago was re elected pre sident over 
William Karnes of Ariz.. but 
it was by i narrow maram of 690 to 
635. But many of Megel's supporters 
their bid for 
the executive council 
elected at the con 
Herrick of Chi 
cago, UL: Paul B. High of Cleveland 
Ohio Claftey t Lynn, Mass 
Selma Borchardt of Washington, D.C 
Dan B. Jackson of San Francisco, Calif 
Mrs. Veronica B. Hill of New Or 
leans. La Mary Whee ler ot Oak Park 
Ill.. Edward A. Inwin of Los Angeles 
Calif Phyllis Hutchison of Portland, 
Ore Charles Miller of Gary, Ind 
David Hilt m of Highland Park Mich 
\ Janne ‘ Heller ot Minneapolis Minn 

Lahr of Granite City, IL; Mrs 

Rebecca Sime Peekskill, N.Y 
\irs Dor rth M ithen oft T ledo 
Ohio inl Sophie Jaffe of » Brit 


im (Clonn 


Who Teaches What? 


SAN DIEGO—You 


vhat vou do not know 


cannot represent 


convention activity 


} 


nHowevel was 


Pho THX 


lost out in election to 
View presidents 
Nlan 


vention were 


Rose 


mson of 


cannot teach 
Yet this is what 
teachers 
their 


is being expected of many 
issigned to teach subjects outside 
ireas ot competency 


product of the pres 


This situation i] 


ent teacher short ige was deplored 
it a conference this summer by the 
National ¢ Edu 
cation and Professional Standards, a unit 
of the National Education Association 

The meeting held here at San 
Diego State ( oll ie was the last ot 
three special conferences held by 
TEPS since 1958 in an effort to bring 
together divergent views in the field 
of te education. The final meet- 


ing focused on teacher certification 


onuterence on Teacher 


cher 


proble ms 


In mans school svstems it was 
be mig called 
which they 


preparation 


brought out. teachers are 


teach subjects tor 
little or no 


rhis practice is 


on to 


have received 


in college most com- 


mon in science, mathematics, and for- 


eign language s said speakers 


“Poor imstruction isserted one col- 





is worse than 
If the teaching 
should 


lege language protessor 
no instruction at all 
Is inadequate the program 
never be started 

While 
on the seriousness’ of the problem the 
differed on should 
Some argued for 


including having state 


there was wide agreement 


participants what 


} 


he done about it 
legal sanctions 
tea hing certificates spe ll out what sub 
jects a person could teach and at what 
but others contended that 


grade level 


orrecting abuses in assignment should 
he left to the 


Another point of dispute at the con 


protession 


ference was whether certification 


should be rigid—to insure 
those 


completed prescribed col 


standards 


entrance into teaching of only 


ho have 
lege preparatory whether 


; should be 


ible schools to 


programs or 
flexible 

make use ot 
lack 


nical requirements for licensing 


thes enough to en 
gifted 
persons who might certain tech 
Dr. Paul Woodring, educational con 
sultant to the Ford 
tended that individuals of rare talent 
like Carl Sandburg or the late Albert 
should be welcomed as quest 
though they lack cer 
others urgued that mak 
open the 
lead to 
of professional standards 


Foundation, con 


Einstein 
teachers even 
tificates. But 

ing exceptions 


would only 


loor to possible ibuses and 


1 weake nm 
with 


The employment of teachers 


ub-standard and licenses 

ilso raised concern at 

Dr. Arthur I 
of the ¢ 

lation ( illed 

stroy public 

j 


ning 


provisional 
the conference 
executive secre 
Asso 
educators to de 
makeshift 


Ww ho 


Corey 
ilifornia Teachers 
upon 
rcceptance rf 


Parents 


childre ns 


hcenses would 


their 


wot trust lives to an 


inlicensed surgeon, he asserted. have 


no ipparent qualms ibout trusting 


ther voungsters futures to unquali 
fied teachers 

that 90,000 teach 
14 in 


sub-stand 


estimated 
nation—one of every 
hold emervency ov 


ird certificates 


Content’ Hiked 


In a far-reaching move to upwrack 
education, the New York State Board 
f Regents has sharply raised the min 
imum requirements for future high 


school 


The changes 


tence he rs 
which apply to teach 
1963 


planning to enter service in 


ind thereafter place greater emphasis 


m “subject” of ontent” courses and 


eflect.. gin relatively less emphasis 


to “methods” courses 

The new 
louble the 
ject: spec ialty for mathematics, science 
Mathe 
have 18 


instead of 


certification standards will 


requirements im the sub 


ind foreign language teachers 
have to 


hie Id 


teachers will 
their 


matics 


redit hours i 


the present nine; science teachers will 
have to have 42, instead of 21; and 
foreign language will have 
to have 24, instead of 12 


teachers 


English and social studies teachers 


will be required to have 36 hours of 
preparation in their subject area, im 
stead of 24 

All teachers will continue to be re 
have it least 18 


st idly i prote ssional education COUTSES 


{ 


quired to hours o 


teuc hing 


NCTE Foundation 


4 foundation 


incliding practice 


which will support 
Eng 
lish language literature has been 
established by the National Council of 
Teachers oft English 

To be called the Research 
tion of the National ¢ 
English. the organization has 
in honor of Dr. J. N 
Hook, who retired as executive 
tary of the Council Sept. | 


of the new 


encourage research in the 


and 


Founda 
crite il of Teac h 
eTs ot 
been established 
secre 
Announce 
foundation was made 
Squire 


ment 
by Dr. James R 
Dr. Hook 
Through the 
abl 


from individuals and groups who wish 


Ww ho suc eeds 


foundation, the Council 


will be to receive grants and gifts 


to encourage research and study in 


In turn, the 
funds to 


English Council will allo 


cate the individuals and 


groups for specific research projects 


1imed it npr wWihw the quality of in 
English at all 


Struvctwon it} levels 


3-T 


Books over Borders 


Nearly 4,500 librarian members of 
the American and Canadian Library 
Associations gathered in Montreal this 
summer for the first joint conference of 
the two groups 

There they participated in a week 
long session of 350 meetings centered 
around the theme: “Breaking Barriers 

an inquiry into the forces that affect 
the flow and utilization of knowledge 

At the closing session, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, coordinator of children’s 
services of the New York City Public 
Library, assumed the presidency of 
the 24,000-member ALA 

Among winners of special awards 
> Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal, the first Li 
brary Literature Award of $500 for 
her survey, Book Selection and Censor 
ship, published in 1959 by the Univ 
of California 
® Margaret C. Scoggin, coordinator of 
young adult services of the New York 
City Public Library, the $500 Grolier 
Award stim 
ulating the reading of vouth 


In Brief 


& The Veterans of Foreign Wars in con 
unanimously ap 


Press 


given to a librarian for 


vention last month 


proved a resolution urging high schools 


ind colleges to teach the history and 
The VFW 


such training would help the nation’s 


tactics of Communism said 


Continued on page 7-1 


TEACHER-ATHLETES IN THE NEWS 


Teachers Jean Ashley (right) and Glenn Davis 
(below) made sports headlines this summer. Miss 
Ashley of Chanute, Kan., took runner-up honors 
in the national women’s amateur golf tourna- 
ment, her first major tourney. Davis, Jr. high in- 
dustrial arts teacher in Columbus, O., set a new 
world record in the 400-meter hurdles in win- 
ning a gold medal at the 1960 Olympics. Among 
nine other teachers competing in the Olympics 


Ronald Morris of Burbank, Callif., 


second in 


pole vault, and George Breen of Indianapolis 
Ind., third in 1500-meter free style swimming 





WHI¢ 


‘1H ONE 


OF 


THESE 


WILL 


FAMILIES 
MOVE 


INTO 


T 


HE 


WHITE HOUSE 


Already your students have begun 
to follow campaign developments in 
the Sept. 14 Senior Scuotastic. And 
this week they'll again get the latest 
news examine party positions in 
our exclusive “Battle Page.” 

Next week the highlight of 
Sentor ScHoLastic’s election coverage 


as 


all subscribers will receive the Spe- 
AMERICA 
Biographies of 


cial Election Issue, 
VOTES. It includes 
major candidates. Plank-by-plank com- 
parison of 1950 platforms. Analysis of 
minor party platforms. Illustrated rec 
Articles on the 
convention system, primaries the elec- 
toral colle ve 
sional 


ords of past elections 


Major state and Congres 

Colorful maps and 
and a state-by-state election 
scorecard 


contests 
charts 


And AMERICA VOTES is only the 
first of four Special Issues coming your 
way this year. Each provides a “natu- 
ral resource” that your students will 


use again and again. 


beatles ONE 
W tcde 


U.S. and World Affairs Annual ( Oct 
19) Your Key to Understanding the 
News. Eight pages of maps in color 
Up to-the-minute information about 
every country and region of the world 

about the United Nations East- 
West pacts and alliances about re- 
sources, governments and religions 
Also: Your Career (Feb. 8) and Con- 
gress at Work ( Feb. 22) 

Each Week: Link the past and the 
present through our illustrated ® Na- 
tional Affairs article ® World Affairs 
article © Forum Topic of the Week 
® March of Events (Late News at 
® Science in the News 


American Image and those 


Press-time 
s The 
extra features which distinguish 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

an election year. You can 
for a term or school year 
with Senior Scuocastic. If you haven't 


confirmed 


This is 


vote now 


already re newed or your 


order, do it today, using the special 
reply card opposite. Then let us do 


the rest 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


83 West 42nd Street, 


New York 36, New York 





World Photos 


Teaching Guide . : 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 





What's in This Issue 
» eatin: Mie Mnicttiead a0 Qe Sheen MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


step?” (p. 14). In our World Affairs Fill out and mail this blank before October 3 to 
article, we examine the factors which Senior Scholastic Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





have led to badly strained relations be 


ween the U.S aA Gebe Wa han Yeer in Number of pupils by grodes making scores in these ranges 
irit « ‘ ; 
placed Fidel, Raul, and Che under our 


TOTAL SCORE schoo! 0-15 16-25 26-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 
} 


microscope and have stirred the sugars 8 
in the Latin American cauidron 
(Maximum possible 9 
> “Cuban Roulette and the Yanki Dol- oll tests: 50) 

lar” (p. 18). In our Economies feature, 
ve examine the effects of Castros at 
tacks on U.S, business interests in Cuba 





> “The ‘Compacts... Now There Are : 

Ten” (p. 11). In our National Affairs Teacher's Name 

irticl am valyz { outpouring ot School City and State 
is ects a basic Ameri 





Grades of Pupils Courses Taught 





Harat p, this 


the Headlines 
the pupils to fill out the blanks in the box is Communist technicians were brought 





25 name and class, but not to Cuba. 


s for vour convenience Che Castro government has expropri- 


ast GO checked the answers and ited most U, S. private investments in 
ded the total. Pupils should answer — ¢ uba, including sugar plantations cattle 
> “The Electoral College . . . Time for ill questions. Only right answers count ranches, mines, oil refineries, and hotels. 
a Change? p. 9 This sound » the " The Castro program calls for free- 

Are nswers are at the bottom of the dem from economic dependence on the 


nts ext page of this Teaching Guide. U. S. and such internal reforms as land 


for the landless, new schools, and bette 


Letting Pupils Know Results housing he program is threatened by 

Wr ivve st that the scort 1 papers be the economic disruption caused vy Sev- 

— i ce ¢ most tri latio b ee! 

How to Use the Contemporary = turned to students so that they may a “y pies mag’ r | at = 
. be made aware of their achievement. If nage tegh — ' on 

Affairs Test (pp. 25-26) x ein wi a right haces + ngpoar Cuba's greatest market and source of 

Why Give It? y| d ty two pupils will be able to supply 


) 
Our Cont } Phe ‘hate America’ campaign in 


' 
} 
n 


mpare scores on the customary basis 
f£ 100 Cuba, and charges and counter-charges 
between Cuba and the U. S., have 
How Do Your Pupils Compare been brought before the Organization 
with Others? of American States. The danger of in- 
creased Communist penetration of Latin 


America has been heightened by de- 
e blank on this page, you will ht Ip terioration of U. S.-Cuban relations. 
] 


it 


} 


By recording the results as indicated 
fn oh 
us to make national averages availab 


to nur for purposes ot 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To help students understand the 


Please mail this blank not later than 
October 3. Results will be published 
ina November Isstié \ 11 do not have 
to use this blank if you do not wish to 


lip it Simply type or write your s 


problems of Cuba and the reasons for 
leterioration of U. S.-Cuban relations 


nal 
n a Similar form. under Castro. 


Assignment 

Cuba . 14-20 

(pp ) L. a xplain the role plaved by each 
World History, Americon History, Economics 1) , 
: of the following in Cuba’s recent his 


How to Give the Test Digest of the Articles tory: (a) Fidel Castro; (b) Raul Castro; 


The test ld be given it 1 I Ihe Batista dictatorship Vas over- ( Ernesto Guevara; (d) Batista 
t ] t thrown by Castro’s rebels on January 1, 2. U.S. investments have played an 


Pritient 
tion. Let your stud wT that thei 1959, after two vears of civil war. important part in the Cuban economy 
marks will ha Ww eff on their re Friendly relations with the | S. soon I xplain 

soured as. Castro established trade re 3. (a) Describe Castro's economic 


| 
‘ 


lations with Russia and Red China, and — reform program. (b) What difficulties is 





6-T 


the program meeting? Explain why. 


4. Is the Monroe Doctrine alive to 
day as it was 100 vears ago? Discuss in 
U.S.-Cuban 


relation to developments 


der ( 


Pivotal Questions 

l Americans who have enjoved good 
shocked by 
such Cuban slogans as “Cuba, yes 


Yankis, no!” What has this 


der the Castro governmentr 
> 


relations with Cubans are 


meant un- 


On what grounds has Castro justi- 
fied his denunciations of the U. S.? 
the l Ss 


bordering on the 


has close ties with 
U.S.S.R 
Turkey, for example ) , why should we 


3. Sines 
countnes 
be concerned about close relations be 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Cuba? 

$. If you were an American investor 
in Cuba, what might vour feelings be 


lHlow 


| 
role American cap 


toward the Castro 


I ight vou justify the 


government: 


tal has plaved in Cuba? (See Americans 


it Work pp 18-20.) 


Things to Do 
1. Students can cor 


reports on the articles on Cuba included 


itribute brief oral 


) this issue. These can be integrated at 


ippropriate pomts in the lesson. For 
example, the importance of sugar in the 
Cuban economy can be brought out by 
reporting on “¢ uban Sugar 
Sticky’ Problem p. 20). This 
tied in with to the 


fourth pivotal question above 


1 pupil 
Uu ta 

in be responses 
2. Term papers can be undertaken 
The Causes of the 
Spanish-American War, “The att 
The Good Neighbor Pol 


' 
on such subjects as 


Amendment, 


etc 


The “Compacts” (p. 11) 


Americon History, Economics, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 
U.S 
have accounted for 3C per cent of total 
1960 S. Smaller 
but larger than 


The SIX made compact cars 


auto sales in the U 
in “standard” models 
mall foreign cars, the compacts” are 
meeting the growing demand for econ 
my and ease of operation on crowded 
Ameri 

In 1961, four new 


enter the 


in highw ivs 
‘compacts’ will 
The ir itt 


in part 


iutomobile market 


troduction has been stimulated 


bi the growing i ceptance ot small 
foreign cars in the American market 


The automobil 
part of the 


i 


one out of 


industry is a_ vital 


American economy, since 


every six Americans owes 


his job to it. The expansion of our pop 
and the number of 


, 
ulation increased 


two (and even three) car families are 


likely to keep production high 
Aim 
To help students understand the sig- 


nificance of the automobile industry in 


COMING UP! 


September 28, 1960 


Special Issue: AMERICA VOTES 

64-page special on the 1960 Presi- 

dential, Congressional, state elections. 
October 5, 1960 

> National Affairs Article: The first 


of two articles on urban problems. 


> World Affairs 


Turmoil. 


irticle: Africa in 


> Forum Topic of the Week: The 
Control and Use of Outer Space—by 
Enterprise’? 


Covernment or Private 





our economy and to evaluate the role 


~ the “compact” car in 


Stine) lemand 


meeting con 


Discussion Questions ¢ 

1. How many ol 
i family in which there are one or more 
show of What 


poll tell you about 


you are members of 
sutomobiles hands 
does this sample 
the importance of the automobile indus 
trvr 

2. What effect do vou think it would 
on the 
sale | 


2 


have American economy if the 
total 


} } 
sHarpiy 


sutomobiles were to fall 


Things to Do 


1. Students can interview their par 


ents and report on tactors which are 


iken into consideration in the pure hase 
fa car 

2. Direct the attention of the 
to this week's History Behind the Head 
Flivver to Hardtop \ 
” assigned 


hich in be 


class 


lines From 


} 


student can in oral report 


+} ! ‘ 
on the artict ‘ inte grated 


iL the less ai 


The Electoral College (p. 8) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 


irguments for abolishing, retain 
} 


present 


ing and reforming the svstem by which 


ve elect our President 


Things to Do 
l. Have students 
the cops of the Constitution 


open their texts to 
Read the 
Constitution 
of the Presi 
Section | ind the 
The 


i good idea to refer stu 


precise provisions of the 


vhich bear on the election 
dent Article Il 
12th Amendment 
plain it. It is 


can then ex 


dents to origin il documents parti ularly 
the Constitution, as frequently as prac 
ticable 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
m the effectiveness of the Electoral 
Colle ge A can in 
troduce the topic, 


student moderator 
keep the discussion 
moving among the four or five panel 
participants, and summarize. When the 
panelists have had their say, the class 


can ask questions of them 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


for use with 
AMERICA VOTES 
Sept. 28 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Write the American Her 
itage Foundation, 11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y., for listing of free and 
inexpensive pamphlets, posters, etc., on the 
1960 elections. 1960 Presidential Election 
Folder and Chart (31" x 22”, color), 1960 
fre« Availabk it all deale Ts selling Keds 
(U.S. Rubber Nomination by 
Convention—Still the Best Way? ( Vital Is 
sues, Vol. 9. No. 10 1960, 35¢: The Cost 
of P. ditics Vital Issues, Vol. 9, No. 8) 
1960, 35¢: Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Conn. The Role of 
Political Parties U. 8. A., 1955, 25¢, Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc fi} 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y 

BOOKS: The American Voter, by Camp 
bell, ¢ Miller, and Stokes, $8.50 
Wiley American Presidency, by 
1960 ) 


Footwear 


mVverse 
1960 
( l Rossiter, $1.95 Harcourt 
Voters Presidential Handbook 1960. by 
1. A. Wells, $1.45 (McDowell, Obolensky 
1960). Facts About the Presidents. by |. N 
Kane, $6.00 (H. W. Wilson, 1960 
FILMS The Presidency. 10 minute 
id, black & white, sale, McGraw-Hill 
Book Cor pany 0 West f2ncd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. History of the Presi 
lency. Presidential Elections. 16 minutes 
sound, black & white, sale or rent. Ency 
lope i Britannica Films. Inc 1150 Wil 
nette Avenue, Wilmette, Il. The process 
#f electing a President of the United States 
Political Parties sound, black 
hite. sale or rent Encyclopaedia Britan 
Filvos, Ime 1150 Wilmett Avent 
I! Background information 


strimture function ind 


20 minutes 


W por 
‘ t politi il party 

k il MSTRIPS Eli cting a Pre stele nf 57 

NV. Y. Times, Office of Educational! 

229 West 43rd Street, New York 


Y. Keved current ele 


to the thonms 


he entire election process, from 
nventions and « impaigns to the voting 
booth. The Young Citizen Looks at Politics 
49 tran olor McCraw Hill Book Com 
330 West 42nd 


Party 


’ 


Text & Film Division 
et New York 36. N. ¥ 
primary elections 

1 


pany 
organi 
ampaigns, reg 
<* tions, and the El 
Ile ue H mm v ‘ Fle ct Our Pre st 
frames, color, McGraw-Hill Book 
Text-Film Division, 330 West 
New York 36, N. Y. From the 


s to the ele ind inaugura 


thon 


the new President 





Answers to Contemporary Affairs 
Test 
(See pages 25-26) 
b-Turkey; 
vinpt railroad; ¢-100 miles 
Il. U.S. Affairs: a-3; b 
f-3; g-2; h-2; i-4; j-4 
Il. World Affairs 
3. f-4 4; h-4; i-2; j-2 
Leaders Abroad: a- 
7; §-8; g-6; h-2; i-4; 
Words in the News 
2; f-2; g-3; h-3; i-4; j-4 
Reading a Chart: a-T: b-F: c-NS 
».F 


Vap 4-mHountainous 
i 





NEWS 





Continued from page 3-T 
youth to recognize “every insidious at- 
tempt” by Communists to influence or 
misguide them. 

& Oct. 15 is the deadline for applica 
tions by teachers for employment over 
the Inter 
national Education Exchange Program 


seas in 55 countries under 
Interested teachers may obtain the an 
Op 
and applic ation 

Sec 
Wash 


“Teacher 
1961-62.” 
forms from: Teacher Exchange 
tion, U.S. Office of Education 


ington 25, DA 


& Salus \ 


cent tor 


nouncement Exchange 


portunities 


iveraging 44% 
Ane les cit 
effect Aug. | 
der the m salar schedule the 
imum was raised from $4,730 to $4,900 
i vear and the SY_000 
to $Y 500 lministrative 
} 


mecreased 6 


mcreuse’s 


20.000 Los 


per 
school 
Un 


min 


teachers went into 


naxinum trom 
, 

Salaries WETE 

to 


rake up for 


’ 


| » lag ‘ 
“SHhMATV lad OV ‘ is ‘ eral ears 


Names in News 
& Deaths: Miss Helen J. Hanlon, super 


| 

isor of the La yuace Education De 
partment for the Detroit Micl pub 
died May 26. Miss Hanlon 
vith the Scholastic 
Na 
of English 


professor 


lic schools 
associated 
Writing Awards and 
tional ¢ ouncil ot Teachers 

Dr. William S. 
emeritus of education at 
Chicago, died Sept § Recent! 


Was 


active 


im the 


Gray, 

the { ri ot 

a pro 
} 


fessorship for basic research in reading 


Corner 








New York 36, 4. Y. 


In this issue see page 2 I ,€ AD- 
the retirement of Kenneth M. 


from his week 


nounce 
Gould week-out 
position of Editor-in-Chief 
Mag Fortunately 
Ken Gould is not vet to 


retirement. He 


year 
in-year-out 
of Scholasti: 
for Scholastic 


nave 


azines 
gerne is merely 
being excused from meeting numerous 
weekly 
despite the rigors of a demanding pro 

to the (not ripe 
Ken has won the right 
without work. But 


Ken, wishing as always to do more than 


deadlines. By managing to live 
uc thon he dul 
old) age ot 65 
fo a pension for life 


rips 


is expected of him reque sted of Scho- 
lastic a spec ial “right to work law” in 
his personal behalf, a right that the 
Board of delighted to 
grant 

So, although the title of Editor Emer 
gracetull 


Directors was 


itus has been iccepted by 


had been established at the university 
and named in Dr. Gray’s honor. 


> Retirements: Jay Davis Conner, asso 
ciate state superintendent of public in- 
struction in California, retired July 1 

.. Dr. Ruth Strang, professor of ed- 
ucation at Columbia's Teachers College 
retired in June. 


Franklin D. 
the 


chancellor of 


& College Posts: Dr. 
Murphy, chancellor of Univ. of 
Kansas, UCLA, 
succeeding Vern O. Knudsen, who re 
tired June 30 Dr. Mary Ingraham 
Bunting inaugurated as president of 
Ladcliffe Thomas Henry 
Carroll, the Ford 
Foundation, new president of George 
Davis Y. Paschall, 


mstruc 


named 


College 
vice-president of 


Washington Univ 
state 


tion m 


superintendent of public 
Virginia named president ot 
the College of William and Mary 
W. Wilkerson succeeds him 
state 
Ivey, Jr., president of the 
Institute of New 
Midwest Program 
Instruction 
named prote ssor of education and 
sultant to the president of Michigan 
State Univ Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
dean of the New York School 
of Education, named dean of the Univ 
of Illinois College of 


Woodrow 
as Virginia superintendent 
Dr. John E. 
Learning Resources 
York City and the 
on Airborne Ie ke Vision 


con 


issociate 


Education 


& Miscellany: Samuel V. Noe, 
Louisville 


issistant 
uperintendent f Ky. 
S¢ hools named 


Mrs. Martha G. Shapp, curriculum co- 


superinte ndent 


Kenneth M. Gould. his supe rb editorial 
talents will not be lost to Scholastic 
After an extended Eur pean trip which 
hy ind h s wile He le nh, are 
ng. Ken will return to a different office 
the first of December. He will continue 
is a member of the Editorial ( 
tee of Scholastic Magazines and as a 
personal consultant to the editors of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week. Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, and Scholastic Teacher 
which he 


now enjoy- 


ommit- 


the magazines to has de 


voted his major attention in recent 


will 
issignment on which there will not 


vears) and he also undertake a 
new 
be the demanding pressures of weekly 
This new activity is also one 


Ken 


for he 


ke adlines 


for which Gould is eminently 


qualified will serve as editorial 
director of a new series of paperback 
books in the field of contemporary his- 
tory which are to be published by 
Scholastic Book Services. You will be 
hearing more about this new Scholastic 
activity later in the school year. 

Recently, at an orientation session of 
new editorial staff members, Executive 
_ Editor Jack K. Lippert (who assumes 
* Ken Gould's post) said: 


7-1 


ele- 


for the New York City 
mentary schools, named editor-in-chief 


of The Book of Knowledge. 


Don’t Miss... 


. like it or not! 


ordinator 


Schools of Tomorrow—Today, by 
Arthur D. Morse, a 191-page paper- 
bound book describing nine promising 
educational experiments now being 
carried on in school systems through 
out the nation. Financed by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund the Advance 
ment of Education, the book was 
prepared for the New York State Edu 


but is being given 


Doubleday 


for 


cation Department 
nationwide distribution by 
Garden City, N.Y., $1.50 

Education Supplement in the Sept 
17 Saturday Review. In an effort to 
the 


educational problems facing the 


basic 
Amer 
Revieu 
this month published the first of its 


public attention on 


focus 


ican peopl today, Saturday 
regular monthly supplements on edu- 
cation Sponsoring the supplements 1S 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed 
is Paul Woodring the 


consultant 


ucation; editor 
Foundation’s educational 
The first 
Morse on school experiments, John H 
Fischer on “The School's Unique Re 
John S. Diekhoffs “Un 


Teachers” college instruc- 


issue features articles by 


sponsibility,” 
taught 
tors), and Henry Steele Commager on 
“The Urban 


and Possibilities,” 


(on 
University: Its Problems 
as well as news and 


books sec tions. 


“Having had a happy and harmo- 
nious relationship with Kenneth Gould 
on and off the job—for 30 


consider myself especially privileged to 


years, I 


have had more than my fair share of a 
rare experience; and I wish that some- 
the 


tioned 


30 vears could now be 
the 
members of our editorial staff, so that 


how appor- 


among recently arrived 
each one could have the advantage and 


of work- 
ing with and getting to know, in one 


pleasure—for at least one year 
man, a fine person, a scholarly teacher, 
and an editor of rare talent.” 

Were Ken Gould now about to retire 
in reality, I would be using this occa 
write which 
would, to the best of my ability, convey 
the great debt that Scholastic 
owe for his 35 years of dedication and 


sion to a tribute to him 


we at 


for his matchless contribution to Scho- 
lastic Magazines. For now, I'll just say 
thanks to a loyal business associate, a 
constant friend, and a great editor. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





Program Notes on 


Selected Radio-TV 


Features 


All times shown ore in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto 


tions before assigning progroms students 


current 


to 


DRAMA 


Sept. 25, 7:00 p 


Shirley Temple Show 


NBC 


ianned 
the Pauper 
9:00 pul 
Theatre Journ: f Hope irama 
y Ken Ib ase on tory by 
Dorothy M. Johnson, starrit Jeanne 
Crain and Leslie Nielsen 
Sept. 29, 7 ».m. (CBS-TV) The 
Witness re Arnold Rothstein 
izer i riminal syndicate r 


regan 
t naract 


Thurs 


er I 


-. series of ir ama 
he cases of fi s 
the past suc h as “Boss 
hn Dillinger, Billy the Kid 
i Sept 3 8:30 p.n ‘(CBS-TV;) Du 
‘Pont Shew of the Month: Adaptation 
f Sidney Kingsley’s 1933 play “Men ir 
story about hospital iife 
CBS-TV) The eg 
} King Ni ne Wi 
Bob Cummi ngs 
War II bombe 


who suffe uilt 


ring 


tesert 
the 1 t rf 
> sl 
Paul 


lis cre 


‘o-stars: Gene ons Lambert 


pat 


S 


Mon 
TV 


Pianist Van Cliburn mokes his first TV 
appecrance in two years on the Bell 
Telephone Hour, Fri., Sept. 30 (NBC-TV). 


ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


oun 








ee 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
(ABC-TV) Si- 


the Serials 
television 
with the 
film clas- 
of the se 
1914, fea 


irs., Sept. 22 
lents Please 
The 


schec 


10:30 ¢ 
The St 
ot the 
mntinues 
versions 
the deve! 
th 


sleeper 
lule < 

idensed 
sics. Today 
rials from 
iring Pe Perils of 
Pauline enter 
taining to a general audience, is of 


ial historics interest » the 


‘ 

lone series 

spe 

student 
of film 

Sat 24, 8:3 

Bayt 


3ayr 


Sept 
sic Festivals 
tival fron ny 
Sept. 25 BS rv) 
era Three ¥ con " 
se lf-containe ’ 

the 


ated 


Woerld Mu 
gnerian Fes 

Gert 
Cam 
in twe 
pre 
an mane 
tand pri 


versea 


»blen 
intavy 
abroad by 
F emp! 
Tentative 
Thurs., Sept 
son to Person ( 
isits Sen. John F 
Sept. 30, 8:30 
‘Flintstones New 
ymedy with an 
cartoons by the reators of 
berry Hound adult show 
commentary on the current 
through hist im a cave 
family 
9-00 
Hour 
Cliburn 
Hi 


ers 


Tal 


Gov 


29. 10:00 


IV) Per- 


illingwood 


t CBS 
‘haries C 
Kennedy 
p.n A BC 
adult family 
innovation 


TV) The 
situation 
animated 
Huckle 
pron 
ises sceTy 
rical parallels 
p.m. (NBC 
Holiday 
Benny 


rV) Bell Telephone 
in Musi with Van 
Goodman, Sally Ann 
ind Howard Keel. Ballet dan 
lissa Hayden and Andre Eglev 
sent a selection trom Sieeping 

The Tel Hour appear 


rnate Fridays this year 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sept. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Campaign and the Candidates: Secon 
in an eight-week series of special 
affairs broadk ing the 
activi andidates. Pro 
Huntley, Davi 
Herb Kap 


Ves 


sky pre 


pul 
asts cover idea 
of the 
grams will feat » Chet 
Brinkley Frank Mi Gee 
Sander Vanocur 
in., Sept. 25, 6:30 pr 
Twentieth Century 
Teddy Roosevelt 
nentary treatment 

T.R 


nle 


ities 


nad 


BS 
I 


The 


ing 
porary carto« 
26, 9:30 p.n All radio anc 
vorks’ Nixon and Kennedy. De 
Don ? Other d 
he series of four take place 
Oct. 21, and tentative Oct 
new development for the 
ies in t aiver of the 
time” rule History 
want to analyze 
the media in our national ele 
Do face discussion 
between andidates reduce 
ent in our 
true that the 
these debates 
either 
the 


Sept 


.¢ 


estic 


he w 
stu 
will 


this new 


these face 


the sore 
national! 
camera 
change 
candidate” 


De 
your attitude toward 
Is it possible that candidate pre- 
senting the more popular image on TV 
might not be the best man”? Are 
there any qualifications we would de- 


sire in a President that may not ap- 


David Brinkley and Chet Huntley appear 
on the NBC-TV series, The Campaign 
and the Candidates, Saturdays, 9:30 p.m 


rv? 
sbates in 
the ra”? 

on., Sept. 26, 10:30 p.m 
idential Countdown: Third in a series 
[ weekly programs covering the 
and the 


tive 


Are 


the 


peat 
reaily 
f 


these progran 
traditional sense 


CBS-TV) Pres 


nine 


ersonalities events 


Neuro vote, m 


the 


car 
miern 
foreis 


ain ¢.l 
impaign 
LICy pr 
‘Tview major 
ampaign 
J Sept 
& Howell 


technique 
Howard K 


fures 


Hier 


rv) 


the 


9:00 p.m. (ABC 
Cleseup Cast 
Stone first in a new series of fifteen 
jocumentaries. The premiere show an 
alyzes prejudice in the North, prin 
cipally in Chicago, New York, and Lo 
Angeles. Minority groups affected in 
clude Negroes in Chicago, Jews in De 
troit, Puerto Ricans in New York, and 

he American Indian in the West. Other 
projected studies in the series include 
the charity llection business the 

“aribbean crisis, America’s polluted wa 
ter and frica John Daly 
comments 
ri... Sept 
witness to History 
cial last 
weekly this season 
anchor 
the weeks 
in depth 
‘ as : 

m for 


sources 


30, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye 
An ional spe 
Eyewltness goes 
with Charles Kuralt 
when the series covers 
significant news story 
Producers of the program see 
new ajor source of informa 
the Aenea rican public 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
Mon., Sept. 26 (NBC-TV) Med 
ern Chemistry John F. Baxter 
tepeat 
6 0 a.m 
Mathematics 
by Dr. John L 


occas 
reason 
as nan 

most 


6:00 an 
Dr 
(NBC-TV) Contemporary 
Modern Algebra, taught 
Kelley of Univ of Cal 
ifornia and Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty, chair 
man, Dept. of Mathematics, De Witt 
Clinton High School, N.Y.C. Dr. Kelley 
eaches on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, three days required of under 
graduate viewers; Dr. Hlavaty te 
on Tuesday and Thursday, two 
tional days required of graduate 
The Tuesday and Thursday 

tress the methods of teaching 
Text: Kelley Modern 
writ for this course, published 
y Van Nostrand. Today's lesson: Intro 
duction to Modern Algebra. Sept. 27 

Teaching Modern Algebra. Sept. 28 
Language of Mathematics Sept 29 
Problems and Review. Sept. 30 Keston 
for Addition 

ETV NEXT WEEK 

A detailed survey of the 
schedule on educational 


appear in this column next 
with a of ETV stations 


“ache 
addi 
view 
lessons 
mathe 
matics Alge 


bra ten 


coming years 
television will 
week, along 


list 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 











